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CHAPTER I. 

A MAN WEARING HIS HEART UPON HIS SLEEVE. 

" Miss Salusbury is not co clever as the little 
widow," said Lord Carnation to himself; "but 
she's plucky, v and knows a lot. But the widow ! 
— what a committee she might get up for a 
burnt-out or a famine-relief fund. If the 
women didn't hate her so, she ought to go in 
against slavery. I wish she'd cram me about 
crime and reformation, and that sort of thing. 
I wonder where she lives. Where does she 
live?" he asked aloud, turning to Magdalen. 
" To whom do you allude, my lord ? " 
"Why, our little friend Mrs. What'shername 
— Mrs. Armytage.' 
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2 THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. 

"Behind the scenes, I should think/' broke 
in Letitia petulantly. "Inquire at the stage- 
door. This way for the riders. You'll soon 
find her out, Lord Carnation." 

The curate — they were inspecting the dormi- 
tories by this time — passed from a cold into 
a hot perspiration of dismay. "Beautiful, but 
lost creature/' he mentally exclaimed, " deprived, 
no doubt, of maternal care at an early age; 
undisciplined mind, misapplied talents ! Ah, 
what an Eden choked with weeds and tares ! " 

The curate wasn't a humbug. He was only 
an amiable young ,man, who had been his 
mother's pet and the joy of a High-Church 
watering-place in Devonshire, where devotion 
and pretty things went hand in hand. He had 
looked at life through the stained-glass oriel 
of a gimcrack chapel, and had suddenly been 
transplanted from the carved and gilt and vellum- 
bound and wax-candled Vale of Best in the 
sweet south, to this great brabbling, murky, 
gas-lit Soho, where he had his corns trodden 
on, and the angles of his fine feelings chipped 
off every day in the week. He was a curate 
with an Ideal; but to have turned it to any 
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practical use, he should have been a police- 
constable, and taken a spell of night duty for 
a fortnight. To a clergyman who really wishes 
to do good among the poor and the vicious, 
a bull's-eye is an admirable companion to a 
JBible. 

"Mrs. Armytage," Magdalen said slowly, in 
reply to the earl's query, " resides habitually 
in Paris and in Brighton. Sometimes, I believe 
she stays with her aged father, who lives in 
some boarding-house near Bayswater, I believe, 
and to whom she is very kind. But she is 
of course free to go where she lists, and, as 
I have said, is very eccentric, and, I am told, 
.stays a great deal at hotels, and even in furnished 
lodgings." 

" I have her address, if you please, my lady," 
the steward said. " Here it is, in Albert Street, 
Knightsbridge. She gave me the card the 
first time she employed Mr. Tottlepot, — that's 
one of our poor gentlemen, — the poet that 
she gives copying to." 

It was noticed afterwards, as strange circum- 
stances in the career of this woman, that she 
never assumed an alias, and that she never 
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4 THE SEVEN SONS OP MAMMON. 

concealed her dwelling place. What she did 
was done in the open. You remember the 
story of the First Napoleon and Cardinal Fesch, 
when the latter endeavoured to dissuade him 
from undertaking the invasion of Russia. He 
led the Cardinal to the window, opened it, and 
pointed out into the sky. It was night, and 
a black one. "Do you see that ' Istar?" he 
asked. "No, Sire," answered the Cardinal. 
"But I do," said the Emperor, and shut the 
window, and invaded Russia, and came to the 
end you all know. Florence Armytage had 
her star, invisible to oHier eyes, and it bade 
her keep straight 6n in the broad, smooth, 
shining road, unto the end that was coming. 

The distinguished party saw all that was to 
be seen in the Monmouth Chambers : — dormi- 
tories, kitchens, coffee-room, smoking-room even, 
and, of course, praised and admired the general 
air of neatness, cleanliness, and comfort that 
reigned. I wonder they did not ask to see 
the refractotfy-ward or the solitary cell, or the 
cat-o'-ninc-tails, sealed with the seal of the 
visiting jTjstice. For it is a strange, but never- 
theless a very true thing, that people who haunt 
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" institutions " grow hardened to them. What- 
ever the place be, — hospital, school, gaol, asylum, 
or madhouse, — an indefinable sensation comes 
over the visitor that he is a superior being, 
and that the inmates have got into some in- 
explicable scrape. I have been myself over 
some hundreds of these institutions, but have 
tried in vain to attain the hardened stage which 
comes so naturally to professed philanthropists. 
I always feel uneasy, and ask myself what right 
I have to be there, and how I should like 
myself to be put into a description of moral 
cage, and exhibited by a kind of moral Beef- 
eater, as though I were a wombat or a giraffe, 
and inspected, patronised, and approved of. For 
who knows what to-morrow may bring forth? 
Who is so sane but he may need the douche- 
bath and the padded room some day ? Who so 
virtuous but he may have to hold up his hand 
at the bidding of the clerk of the arraigns and 
plead? Who so hale and strong but he may 
find the water-bed a luxury, and the hospital- 
nurse his best friend? Who so rich but the 
time may come when his only refuge shall 
be the old man's ward, and he look out eagerly 
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for meat-days, and remember Christmas chiefly 
in connection with an allowance of snuff and 
a pint of strong ale : — the bounty of the 
guardians? Haughty and insolent salt ones of 
the earth, take down a book written by one 
who was the pride of his age, and the favourite 
of a queen, and lay for years a captive in a hole 
of the White Tower. Bead what Raleigh writes 
of Darius. How he wore purple and a crown 
of gold in the morning, and was the master of 
millions, and how at night he lay naked and 
bleeding and forlorn on the ground. Velvet 
and brocade, carving and gilding, may fade 
away, and leave nothing but the pauper's pallet,, 
or, worse, a whitewashed cell, and the prison 
task-master instructing you in the art of cobbling^ 
shoes, or making cane-bottoms for chairs. And? 
the first shall be last, and the last first; and 
the High Sheriff take a turn in the dock, and 
the beggar make out Dives's mittimus for 
sleeping under a hedge instead of a fourposter 
with an eider-down quilt; and thank God for 
it, or the gorge of pride would rise and burst 
us asunder. 

The Earl of Carnation troubled not his noble 
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mind with such reflections. Don't you who 
read them think them stale and trite, — if, indeed, 
you have not skipped them altogether? But 
the mania for patronising and placarding the 
Eighth Commandment, and showering tracts, 
and "going over institutions," is one of the 
great curses of this age, next to the eternal 
" talkee, talkee " about people's " missions " and 
"Social Science/' and similar lunacies of dis- 
tempered vanity; and many philanthropists 
would do well to remember what Richard Oastler 
said to Sir Robert Peel in the picture-gallery 
at Tamworth: "Good God, Sir Robert," — 
looking at an exquisite child -picture by Landseer, 
— "your daughter might have been a factory- 
girl." Yes; and the factory-girl might have 
been cited as a shining example of all the virtues, 
regal as well as domestic, had she been born 
to be Empress of Mofussilistan, with twenty 
millions a year for a Civil List. 

The tour of inspection came to an end at last. 
It was close upon noon, and the horizon of the 
Earl of Carnation began to be gilt with the 
prospect of luncheon. There was but one place 
more to visit — the reading-room. To the library 
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the harmless curate had been a munificent donor, 
and had made the shelves creak beneath High- 
Church chronicles, tales, tracts, and poetry. 
Just as the steward was opening the door, there 
glided by, coming from the regions above, the 
poet Tottlepot. He had his little portfolio under 
his arm, and seemed in a great hnrry. Poets 
are not always so punctual in keeping their 
appointments. 

" That's the poor gentleman I spoke about 
to your lordship and ladyships," the steward 
remarked, as the bard passed down the corridor. 
"His handwriting's beautiful; but if it wasn't 
for the kind lady who employs him, I do believe 
that he'd half starve/' 

Magdalen made a note on her tablets. The 
heart of Tottlepot, she thought, should be re- 
joiced that night. She little knew that the 
poet had just earned a pocketful of sovereigns. 

" He looks very much like an old humbug," 
remarked Miss Salusbury. "I suppose he'd 
be offended if one were to give him any money. 
There was a man who used to write in the 
poet's corner of our county newspaper, and who 
wanted to fight a duel with papa because he 
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wasn't asked to dinner. I don't believe in any 
poets except ' Vates ' of the Morning Advertiser, 
and he's more a prophet than a poet. However, 
your poet looks very poor. Lord Carnation, 
you'd better leave him a check for five pounds." 

The young nobleman looked very uneasy at 
this recommendation, and murmured something 
about " the many calls upon him." 

It is true that an infinity of calls were made 
upon the Earl of Carnation; but one of the 
most difficult things in the world was to find 
his lordship at home. 

" And it is thus they pass the bard," Tottlepot 
said with a bitter groan, as he emerged into 
the street : " pass him with contumely and neglect. 
But a day will come — a day will come." And 
away went Tottlepot to keep his appointment 
in Leicester Square. 

Simon Lefranc saw him — Who but he? 
Simon had been wearing his heart upon his 
sleeve, and airing it in the sunshine, in front 
of a little tobacconist's and periodical shop 
opposite the Chambers. As Tottlepot crossed 
the road, Simon passed behind him, and smote 
him in a jovial manner on the shoulder. 
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The poor poet turned round. His face was 
very livid, and hie trembled all over. 

" Courage, mon garqon ; courage, my Tottle- 
pot," Simon said in Lis cheery manner. " Bright 
days are in store for thee, my poet." And 
having dismissed him somewhat reassured, but 
still very nervous, Simon took to sporting that 
heart of his — always on his sleeve, I need not 
say — round the adjacent street-corners, and in 
front of the cab-stand, and in the entries of 
half a dozen little shops. The mid-day beer- 
boy was delighted with him, and almost felt 
inclined to give him eleemosynary refreshment 
from his can. The little children danced round 
him, and made much of a halfpenny which he 
bestowed on one of their number. A troupe of 
Ethiopian serenaders sang, it seemed, their most 
enlivening ditties specially for him. The very 
sparrows of Soho appeared to peck their morsels 
round about his feet without diffidence. Ah, 
it is a fine thing to wear our heart upon our 
sleeve, and to make a sunshine wherever we 
go ! For all his little trips about, however, I 
don't think for two consecutive minutes Simon 
ever lost sight of the doorway of the Mon- 
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mouth Chambers, or the grand carriage there 
drawn up. 

Ruthyn Pendragon was in the reading-room 
brooding over a book as the distinguished party- 
entered. The little old marquis was close by, 
pottering too over his interminable and never- 
to-be- terminated Dictionary. Ruthyn looked 
up as the ladies and gentlemen entered. He 
heard the steward whisper, " French nobleman/ • 
and then " Clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land." He knew himself to be alluded to. He 
felt his face on fire. He felt first a cataract 
of molten lead, and then one of ice, flow down 
his back. He felt the moisture at the roots of 
his hair, on his eyelids. He felt his heart bound, 
like a newly-caged wild beast striving to dash 
itself to death against the bars of its den. He 
felt that if one mercy could be bestowed upon 
him, one crowning act of grace and pity, it 
would be for the floor of this mean room to 
open and swallow him up from sight and shame. 
Sut it was not to be so ; and he was to eat his 
Humble Pie to the very last flake of the crust. 

The curate, usually so harmless, and always 
well-meaning, was enabled, quite unconsciously, 
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to do at this time a very pretty piece of mischief. 
He came up to where Pendragon sat, his hair 
almost touching the book before him, and made 
use of some simperingly good-hearted expressions, 
setting forth, it may have been, that he was 
sorry to see a clergyman so reduced in circum- 
stances, but that he was glad to see him engaged 
in study, and the like. 

Ruthyn Pendragon started to his feet with 
a cry. 

" What the devil is that to you !" he demanded 
ferociously of the amazed curate. 

The steward, quite shocked, stepped forward, 
for he thought the clergyman was about to 
hurl the book he had been reading at his brother 
parson. As for Lord Carnation, he looked 
more amused than otherwise. 

""Wides wusty," he simpered, adjusting his 
eye-glass; " don't like being asked questions 
sometimes. Wemember a man in Bedlam 
wanting to stwangle me because I asked why 
he cut his wife and thwee childwen's heads 
off. Only yesterday, burglar in penitentiary 
twied to stab chaplain, because he asked him 
to say, ' Twinkle, twinkle, little ' — what was it ? " 
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— here Lord Carnation's memory played him 
false — " before self and the Dean of Dorking." 

Letitia and Magdalen had both recognised 
the ex-curate of Swordsley, the shabby lodger 
in the shabby Chambers. The generous Amazon 
would have rushed forward to shake hands with 
Pendragon ; but a stern grasp withheld, a stern, 
albeit low, voice forbade her. 

"Let us go," said Magdalen Hill, and posi- 
tively forced her companion from the room. 

"This is no place for us," she added, pale 
and scared, when they were in the corridor. 

"It's no place for him," Letitia exclaimed 
indignantly. " Poor fellow ! he looks half- 
starved. Let us go back, Magdalen. Curb 
your devilish pride for once. Say but one word. 
Shall I call him to us?" 

She would not curb her pride, all demoniacal 
as it may have been. She would not move. 
She would not say the word. Ah, that tug at 
the bridle ! Ah, that step in advance ! Ah, 
that word, which women will not speak ! It 
may be that it was but a little word, after all, 
that first sowed dissension between Menelaus 
and Helen, and that had the word been spoken 
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in good season all the woes of Troy might have 
been spared. 

As it was, Magdalen Hill marched resolutely 
towards her carriage, and Lord Carnation, still 
amused, and the curate, still amazed, followed. 
The steward would have lingered for a moment to 
give the unmannerly lodger a week's notice to quit 
the Chambers ; but Miss Salusbury prevented him. 
You know that gentleman? " she asked. 
Fm sure, madam, Fm very sorry that he 
should have so misbehaved himself. The com- 
mittee won't allow him to stay after this, I 
needn't say." 

" I hope they won't. He ought never to have 
been here at all. I ask you if you know 
him?" 

" Surely, madam. He gave his name. He 
doesn't seem to be ashamed of it. The Reverend 
Ruthyn Pendragon — that's it." 

" Very well, give him this piece of paper. You 
need not say anything about it to anybody. 
You seem a very decent sort of fellow; there's 
a sovereign for you." And Miss Salusbury 
hurried after her companions, and the carriage 
drove away. 
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They dropped the curate at a schoolhouse, 
where some eighty children howled hymns from 
morning till night, and could read all the gene- 
alogies in Scripture with tolerable fluency, but 
were utterly unable to spell through an ordinary 
paragraph in the newspaper. They dropped 
Lord Carnation at his club in Pall Mall, where 
he lunched, — at the expense of the club. And 

then Letitia Salusbury turned to Magdalen Hill 
and said, 

"Magdalen," — she would not condescend to 
use a diminutive, — "you have treated that man 
shamefully." 

"I am not well. Let us go home," was all 
that Magdalen would reply, hiding her face 
in her handkerchief — but not to weep, I am 
afraid. 

When the carriage had been bowed away from 
the Chambers by the steward and his wife, the 
former imparted to his helpmate the strange 
incident that had occurred in the reading-room, 
and showed her the paper that he was to deliver 
to Pendragon. It was not sealed, and I fear 
that Mrs. Steward, incited by the natural 
curiosity of her sex, — and has our sex no 
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a 



natural curiosity/' I should like to know? — 
would have had little hesitation in gleaning 
some knowledge of its contents, but for the 
salutary rigid ideas of discipline entertained by 
her husband. 

" No, no/' he said ; " no pollprying. I'll go and 
take it to the parson at once, for fear of 
accidents." 

He met Ruthyn Fendragon coming hurriedly 
from the reading-room. 

"I am going away/' Ruthyn said, in a thick 
strange voice. "I owe nothing, and am free 
to depart/' 

" That you may please yourself about," retorted 
the steward; "but one of the ladies left this 
for you, and you may as well read it before 
you go.'" 

Pendragon took the paper from the other's 
hand. It had been hastily folded, or rather 
crumpled, together. He read it, and turned 
his head away, for his eyes were full of tears. 
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CHAPTER II. 

NEMESIS IN PLAIN CLOTHES. 

The greatest men have their weaknesses : their 
little penchants and propensities. Thus the weak* 
ness of Inspector Millament was for reading 
cheap periodicals, and that of Sergeant South for 
studying playbills. 

Our old acquaintance Mr. Sims, who has been 
very busy all this time, although you have not 
heard so much about him, used to be very partial 
to theatrical performances, and went to the play, 
in more senses than one, two or three times a 
week ; but the dramatic fancy of Sergeant South 
took niore of a theoretical than of a practical 
turn. If veluti in speculum were his motto, 
it was more to look in the window where the 
playbill hung than to gaze into the mirror of 
the proscenium. Now and then the Sergeant 
entered the doors of a theatre; but he went 
habitually behind the scenes, and eschewed 
the audience part of the house. It was said 
vol. in. o 
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that Sergeant South had once passed three 
months of his existence as a supernumerary at 
one of our principal places of Thespian amuse- 
ment, and that he went on the stage regularly 
every night, either accoutred in a plumed bonnet 
and red tights, and carrying a banner, or else 
arrayed in a tunic and buff boots, and bear- 
ing a tin javelin as one of the retainers of a 
ruthless baron. Humble as was his standing 
in that Theatre Royal, it did not prevent his 
holding frequent and secret conference with the 
manager ; and at the end of the three months it 
so happened that Sergeant South disappeared 
without warning, and without troubling the 
" super-master " for his outstanding salary; and 
that two or three days afterwards he was 
constrained, through a keen sense of duty 
towards his country in general, and the end& 

of justice in particular, to give evidence at the 
Marlborough Street Police Court against one 
Mouchy, a felonious employ^ of the theatre, 
who had pilfered many articles of rich costume 
from the dressing-rooms. The Sergeant was 
highly complimented by the presiding magis- 
trate on the astuteness and sagacity he had 
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displayed in tracing the perpetrator of so many 
robberies. 

But it was, after all, towards the playbills that 
Sergeant South displayed the most ardent and 
disinterested affection. He was always pondering 
over these black and red letter documents, and 
spelling over their contents with a solicitude that 
was more than affectionate : it was paternal. His 
hands in his pockets and his head on one side, 
Sergeant South would go through the entire con- 
tents, from the name of the theatre and the 
address of the manager and lessee to the Vivant 
Reffina et Princeps and "No Money returned," 
at the bottom. He would bestow the same 
amount of attention on the bill of some trans- 
pontine saloon, with three monstrous and 
murderous melodramas per night, as upon 
the lordly proclamations of the Italian Opera, 
with their announcements of Don Giovanni " by 
command," or a grand ballet "by desire." 
Nothing in playbill literature came amiss to him. 
He did not disdain the placards of music-halls, of 
suburban gardens, of raree-shows, or dwarf and 
giant exhibitions, or nigger-singers, or " drawing- 
room entertainments " — which last I take to be 

o 2 
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the very lowest kind of popular amusement 
that this, our present era of civilisation, has 
seen. Sergeant South had an eye for all these 
waifs and strays of recreation. He liked to 
linger at stationers' and tobacconists' shops and 
see his beloved playbill-boards reposing on the 
area-railings. He knew all the bill-stickers, 
and watched them at their work assiduously. 
There was a large theatrical public-house which 
he specially affected, and of which not only 
the coffee-room, but the very walls of the bar 
were thickly covered' with playbills. The inex- 
pressibly dilapidated men and women — where do 
they all come from, and whither are they all 
going? — who sell programmes, " books of the 
Hopera," and " bills of the play " in the purlieus 
of our dramatic and lyric fanes were all known 
to Sergeant South. He was known, likewise, 
to all those gentry, and, to tell truth, a little 
feared by them. 

Sergeant South, in age, was wavering between 
the thirties and the forties : but seemed unable 
to make up his mind towards the latter. He was 
the youngest looking of middle-aged men, with a 
fresh blue eye, and chestnut hair, and a little 
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pink spot on each cheek, and an almost downy 
whisker. But for thick-serried ranges of crow's- 
feet under his eyes, and some ominous lines 
about his mouth, he would have looked a 
mere hoy; as it was, he had somewhat the 
appearance of a youth who had been stopping 
up rather late on the night-side of life. Ser- 
geant South dressed with exquisite neatness, 
and not without a certain kind of elegance. 
His turn-down collar was irreproachably white; 
his scarf beautifully tied ; his horseshoe-pin 
quiet, but handsome. His hair was always 
well brushed. He wore a natty watch-guard, 
and a neat signet-ring. If there was one par- 
ticular in which he did not display taste, or 
elegance, or, indeed, neatness, it was in that 
of boots. Those leathern casings were very 
thick and clumsy, and had hobnails, and were 
but indifferently well polished. It is a curious 
fact, but you may in general recognise gentlemen 
of the profession of Sergeant South, and under 
what would otherwise be the most impenetrable 
of disguises, by their boots. 

Sergeant South's staunch friend, confidential 
comrade, and superior, indeed, in the hierarchy 
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to which both belonged, was Inspector Milla- 
ment. He should have been mentioned first, 
perhaps; but there is yet time to make him 
full amends. Besides, he was a tranquil, peace- 
loving man, who never cared to thrust himself 
foremost. Give him but the "Parlour Maga- 
zine," the "Family Miscellany," the "Back- 
stairs Herald/' all highly popular penny journals 
at that day, and he was satisfied. He waded 
through the endless romances published in his 
beloved serials with a calm and never-failing 
delight. "To be continued in our next" were 
words of hope and joy to him. It is true that 
he habitually mixed up the plots of the novels 
he read into an inextricable jumble of per- 
plexity; that the marquis in one story became 
dovetailed on to the gipsy-chief in the other, and 
the abducted heiress's adventures were frequently 
intertwined with those of the much-wronged 
ballet-dancer. Inspector Millament vexed him- 
self very little about such trifling incongruities. 
He read and read on, and wandered in a world of 
dormant peerages, of murderous baronets, and 
ladies of title addicted to the study of toxicology, 
of gipsies and brigand-chiefs, men with masks 
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and women with daggers, of stolen children, 
withered hags, heartless gamesters, nefarious 
roues, foreign princesses, Jesuit fathers, grave- 
diggers, resurrection-men, lunatics, and ghosts. 
This was his ideal world. Just deducting the 
ghosts, I don't think that the world he really 
lived and played a very powerful and occult part 
in, was a world much less strange or much less 
terrible ; but who regards the marvels that sur- 
round him ? who takes account of the things that 
lie at his feet ? who will believe that the events 
enacting under his eyes are History ? We have 
all of us a horizon at the end of our noses ; but 
we disdain to look so closely, and must strain our 
eyes far, far afield. Not many weeks since, a 
good friend was kind enough to remonstrate with 
me on the utter and glaring improbability, nay 
impossibility of some of the characters I have 
•drawn in this story. In vain I strove to assure 
him that I had taken the world as I found it, and 
painted (with a free brush, it might be) but from 
the very life. With great difficulty he granted 
Mrs. Armytage. I had something to show him 
which disarmed even his scepticism as to the 
Terisemblance of that lady ; but as for Mr. Sims, 
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or for Ephraim Tigg the Rasper, lie would not 
hear of them for a moment. And yet I think I 
know where to put my hand on people ten times 
stranger in their ways of life than Sims or Tigg, 
poor, common rogues as they are ; and but a very 
few days after our controversy, my friend came 
well nigh raving to me about the details of the 
" Northumberland Street Tragedy ! " Tragedy I 
a wretched Coburg melodrama it was, at best; 
there are real five-act tragedies going on about us 
every day, — far more fearful, far more horrifying 
than that slaughter-house fray. The ladies are 
even more difficult to convince than the gentle- 
men. They won't have Mrs. Armytage. There 
was never anybody like her, they say. Miss 
Salusbury also is to them simply an impossible 
character. These complaints, these protests, 
constantly reach me. I am bidden to write a 
story all about purity and honesty, and truth, 
and the home-affections, and the rest of it. 
Well, I will try to do so; but you must not 
be surprised to find my narrative so many 
blank pages. It would be writing so many 
lines in white chalk on so many planes of virgin 
snow. If you want lait d'dnesse fresh from the 
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animal, you must go elsewhere. I have none to 
sell. Which is best, I wonder : to write namby- 
pamby historieites of Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy's 
love-passages ; to describe monsters of innocence 
and loveliness ; to paint a twopenny Garden of 
Eden, with no serpent in it more dangerous than 
a Jesuit priest, — the poor Jesuits ! they have 
never done half the harm that the people who go 
into frenzies of bigotry about them have done, — 
or to describe the world as it wags, not only in its 
good, but in its evil fashion ? Do all the good 
books that are written about good people save 
their readers from being covetous, and lying, and 
slanderous, and sensual? Are the gentlefolks 
who come up to the Divorce Court quite ignorant 
of the nature of cold-boiled-veal-without-salt 
novels (in three vols.) ? And, finally, how would 
you like a newspaper in which there were no 
police-reports, no law or assize intelligence, no 
leading articles on any other subjects save mis- 
sionary societies, governess yistitutions, the art 
of pickling onions, and the best means of oblite- 
rating freckles ? While I live, and while I write, 
I shall just tell the stories of the people I have 
met, and of the lives they have led, — so far as I 
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have known themj — in my own fashion; and when 
I begin to paint the Graces from imagination, 
and the Virtues from hearsay, it will be time for 
me to retire to the Asylum for Idiots at Earls- 
wood, and gibber. 

There is another kind of story-telling in which, 
perhaps, with some moderate faculty of humour 
and observation, and with a liver very much out 
of order, one might succeed. Shall I map out 
a world for you bounded on one side by Bel- 
gravia, and on the other by Russell Square : 
assume that all my acquaintances are in the 
habit of dining at seven o'clock, going to court, 
and keeping carriages and pair, and sneer at the 
unhappy wretches who have " plated side-dishes " 
at their feasts, call their eighteenpenny claret 
Laffitte, hire greengrocers to wait upon them on 
state occasions, and proceed to the Drawing- 
Boom at St. James's in a hired cab ? or shall I 
be in a perpetual fume because people " go about 
saying things about ]jae," because Jones accuses me 
of opium-eating, and Tompkins of having poisoned 
my grandmother, and Robinson of being a re- 
turned convict ? Goodness gracious ! what does 
it all matter ? what harm is there in the green- 
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grocer so long as he is an honest man, and has 
clean hands, and doesn't spill the lobster-sauce 
over our pantaloons ? I would rather help myself 
from the table; but am I to quarrel with my 
neighbour for preferring the greengrocer and the 
grim ceremony of handing things round ? And 
the eighteenpenny claret. Who does not tell 
fibs about his wine? Cambaceres, Talleyrand, 
were not always to be depended upon in their 
stories about their vintages. I have heard even 
teetotallers grow Munchausenesque about the 
virtues of strange pumps. There is a certain 
stage of good-fellowship when all men — to the 
most truthful — have a tendency towards glorify- 
ing themselves and telling lies. And the people 
who " go about saying things," — a fico for them 
all! — have they got ninety-eight thousand pounds 
snugly lying in consols ? Are they the only 
living descendants of Timour the Tartar, and 
Marino Faliero? Can they squeeze a pewter- 
pot flat between their fingers, or swallow a red- 
hot poker, or play the overture to Der Freischiitz 
on their chins? I may have these powers and 
possessions, or I may not. Do you think that 
you can say more against me than I can against 
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you? How about that eight-day clock? How 
about that little affair at Torquay ? I knew the 
scale in a contested election turned once by this 
simple placard, " Ask Mr. A. (one of the can- 
didates) about the widow of poor Mr. Smith/' 
There had never been a widow of poor Mr. 
Smith, there had never been a poor Mr. Smith 
at all; but the placard took amazingly; it was 
copied and repeated everywhere: the candidate 
was pursued by howling mobs demanding what 
he had done with poor Mr. Smith's widow; and 
in the end he was beaten by a humiliating 
majority. There is nothing like the " poor Mr. 
Smith " system of attack. Aha ! traducer ! Tu 
quoque: you're another! and the traitor Benedict 
Arnold used to confess that the accusation, per- 
fectly unfounded, of having once " killed a man 
in a claret-coloured coat/' sometimes lay heavier 
on his mind than the curses of his country and 
the blood of Andre. 

It is so seldom, nowadays, that I allow myself 
a good hearty digression, that having once begun, 
I thought it as well to proceed until you were 
exasperated, and I was satiated. This agreeable 
state of things being, I conclude, attained, I will 
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return to Inspector Millament and Sergeant 
South, promising not to digress again for a great 
many chapters. 

A word as to the personal appearance of the 
Inspector. He was tall, like his attendant Ser- 
geant, but he had long since given up all youthful 
vanities in attire. Inspector Millament assumed 
the imposing, the paternal, the venerable. He 
was stately in mien, of a grave countenance, 
rubicund, but abundant in white hair and whis- 
kers, almost approaching the full beard. He 
wore a broad-brimmed hat and gold-rimmed 
spectacles. His manly chest was covered by a 
black-velvet waistcoat of comfortable, but austere 
cut. He wore gaiters. He was never seen with- 
out an umbrella with a crutched handle. From 
one of his side-pockets usually bulged a packet 
of his adored periodicals. There was about him 
an indefinable combination of the "heavy father" 
in a comedy and a retired military officer in 
real life. 

Both Inspector Millament and Sergeant South 
were married. They had pretty little cottages, 
at Camberwell, and were as close neighbours as 
they were close friends. At home they smoked 
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their pipes and drank their social glass ; and read 
— the Inspector his continuous romances, and 
the Sergeant the theatrical advertisements, in 
default of play-bills — in peace and comfort. 
Soth had large families; and it may be men- 
tioned as a somewhat curious feature in their 
respective domesticities, that neither Mrs. In- 
spector Millament nor Mrs. Sergeant South ever 
made the slightest disturbance if the liege lord 
of one or the other stopped out until the un- 
holiest hours in the night-morning, or, leaving 
home for a quiet stroll, didn't come back again 
for a fortnight. They were quite accustomed to 
such vagaries. 

Millament without South, or South without 
Millament, would have been trustworthy and 
efficient officers, I have no doubt ; but they were 
seldom seen asunder. They hunted much better 
together. The newspapers always associated their 
names ; nay, police-magistrates experienced a 
kind of pleasure when they were told that such 
or such an important case was under the man- 
agement of Inspector Millament and Sergeant 
South. 

It was about half-after one p.m. on the day 
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when the distinguished party visited the Mon- 
mouth Chambers that the Inspector and his 
colleague were sauntering by the northern 
approach to Waterloo Bridge. There were plenty 
of announcements relative to entertainments, pose* 
plastiques, and theatrical novelties for the Ser- 
geant to peruse ; and there was apparently plenty 
of leisure for the Inspector to finish the last 
chapter of " Amy Montmorenci, or the Odd- 
Fellow's Niece." The day was delightful; every- 
thing wore a cheerful and sunshiny aspect, and the 
people who passed to and fro glanced approvingly 
at the two friends, doubtless thinking them a 
very nice pair of gentlemen indeed. As, indeed, 
they were. 

" It don't finish well, South, and that's a fact/' 
the Inspector remarked, shutting up " Amy 
Montmorenci," and replacing the periodical in 
his pocket. " She ought to have come into the 
fortune in her own right, instead of marrying 
that lily-livered son of a gun who was made out 
to be an earl." 

" That way of finishing it would never have 
done for the € Vic./ " mused the Sergeant, intent 
on a playbill. "The women ought always to 
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have the best of it. Virtue rewarded, and that 
sort of thing. Halloa ! here's the French Plays 
a-coming." 

There was no bill of Mr. Mitchell's (then) 
charming little theatre near; but Inspector Milla- 
ment seemed perfectly well to understand what 
was meant by the " French Plays." 

"On to the bridge/' he said quickly to his 
subordinate, and passed through the turnstile. 

The collector who took his halfpenny and that 
of Sergeant South gave a respectful grin as they 
went through, and remarked subsequently to a 
youth, with a face like a muffin and a cap like 
a crumpet, who assisted him in his fiscal duties, 
that "there was something up." Many a time 
had the toll-collector seen Inspector Millament 
and Sergeant South pass through his wicket, 
until at last he seemed to have almost an in- 
tuitive knowledge of when they were going 
quietly to their own homes, and when "there 
was something up." 

The two sauntered along the bridge; the 
Inspector taking a smiling survey of Somerset 
House, the Sergeant gazing with rapt atten- 
tion, first at the shot-tower, and then at the 
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lion on the summit of the brewery on the 
Surrey side. Then both faced about and stood 
still. 

There came towards them from Middlesex a 
gentleman of gay and jaunty carriage, and 
attired in the first style of fashion. I say in 
the first style of fashion; for his raiment was 
splendid and well cut; his hat was shiny, and 
his boots were bright. His linen was of the finest 
and whitest. He had many chains and many 
rings, and, curious to relate, he wore his heart 
upon his sleeve. 

"What swells they do come out, to be sure, 
sometimes," Sergeant South remarked, half in 
admiration, half in disparagement. "I've seen 
that chap as seedy as a scarecrow." 

" A theatrical lot, South, a theatrical lot/' re- 

turned his superior ; " no offence to you, though," 

he added, as though he feared the Sergeant might 

take the remark as a reflection on his liking for 

playbill literature. " There's no man admires the 

drama more than I do, South. But they're always 

acting a part, those Frenchmen; and there's no 

denying it. Look at that French count in Love 

and Madness. Makes use of his whiskers and 
yol. m. i> 
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braiding to betray a poor trusting widow-woman. 
They're all alike," 

"The last part I saw him acting/' the Ser- 
geant paid with a grin, "was one where clean 
linen wasn't wanted." * 

"They are slovenly," acquiesced the Inspector. 
" They've no notion of the neat and quiet in ap- 
parel: the real Old English Gentleman cut," 
and he glanced approvingly at his black-velvet 
waistcoat and gaiters. " But they're a knowing 
lot, South — a shrewd, a very shrewd and artful 
lot, I can assure vou." 

The bravely-attired gentleman who wore his 
heart upon his sleeve rapidly neared them. He 
was, to all seeming, in the best of spirits, and 
sang a little song, of which the refrain was, 

" Eh, vive le Roi, et Simon Lefranc, 
Son favori, son favori ?" 

" There's a deal in that way he has of singing," 
the Sergeant whispered,' enticingly but ap- 
provingly. 

"It does carry things off; but it's too stagy for 
me," was the Inspector's verdict. "But here he 
is. Ah, Monsieur Lefranc, good morning to 
vou." 
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M. Simon Lefranc, no longer a commercial tra- 
veller in difficulties, but a dandy of the very first 
water, was enchanted, ravished, to behold his dear 
friends. He pressed both their hands warmly. He 
longed for the day when he could enjoy, more at 
his ease, the pleasure of their society. But busi- 
ness must be attended to. "At all events," he 
added, "we shall have a charming day to-morrow 
at the races." 

" Yes ; it's likely enough to be fine, Monsieur," 
said the Inspector, "and there'll be plenty of 
enjoyment on the road and on the course. But 
-we'll all get our hands full of business, I think, 
to-morrow ; eh, South ? " he concluded, turning 
to his companion. 

"Chock-full," replied the Sergeant; "so has 
Monsieur Lefranc there." 

"Bah! a trifle! a mere bagatelle! My little 
affair might have been over an hour ago. I could 
have caged my bird before noon, tyit we had 
agreed to wait, and for certain reasons to strike 
all our coups together. She is certain to be at 
the races, you say ? " 

" As sure as eggs is eggs," the Sergeant conclu- 
sively responded. " She won't miss, nor any of our 

d 2 
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birds either. Besides, they'll all be well watched 
during the night. You've got all the papers ?" 

" Everything. Warrant of extradition. All 
complete." 

"Is there anything else, Monsieur Lefranc? 
unless, indeed, you'd like to take a pint of wine/' 
asked Inspector Millament. 

"There is nothing else; and a million thanks 
for your hospitable offer ; but I am engaged to 
lunch at Long's Hotel at two." 

" Then we won't detain you. My mate and I 
have a little business down the Cut, and shall be 
at it all the afternoon : you'll be down the Yard, 
I suppose, to-night? The Commissioner may 
wish to see you." 

" I shall be there at ten o'clock precisely. I 
have a little document to get signed." 

" Perhaps," continued the hospitable Inspector, 
"you'll be able to spare an hour; and we'll go 
and hear a song, and take a quiet tumbler and 
a cigar. If not, our appointment stands for to- 
morrow; three o'clock in front of the Grand 
Stand. South and I are coming down by the 
rail early. You're going to do the road, I 
presume ? ** 
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ss Precisely ; I am about to intrust my person 
to a barouche and four." 

" Ah, nobody knows you," the Inspector said, 
with something like a sigh ; " I daren't be 
seen even on the roof of a four-horse omnibus. 
Everybody would say, ' There goes Inspector 
Millament. I wonder what he's after.' South 
and I are obliged to slink down by rail, and 
prowl about as though we had something to be 
ashamed of." 

" Qui fit Macenas, ut nemo — " Well, who is 
contented with his lot? Inspector Millament 
was the most famous thief-catcher in England, 
feared and deferred to, and trembled at. And 
yet even he could find something to grumble 
about. 

"One word," Sergeant South said, as the 
Frenchman, lifting his hat, was about to retrace 
his steps northward. " We've been wanting this 
woman for months. Have wanted her for a dozen 
little transportable matters ; but she's always had 
the art to talk the prosecutors over before an in- 
formation was sworn. She's slipped through our 
fingers twenty times. Do you really think that 
she will be nailed on your little matter ? " 
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" I am sure of it. In France we do not let our 
little birds escape so easily. I have a treble-bar- 
relled gun for her. Do you know what kind of 
bullets they carry ? " 

"I can just guess," answered Sergeant South. 

"Number one, faux en Ventures privtes, — For- 
gery. Number two, complicity in a vol avec 
effraction, — Burglary. Number three, assassinat, 



— MURDER." 



"By Jove !" exclaimed the ordinarily equable 
Inspector Millament, whilst Sergeant South 
uttered a prolonged whistle. 

"Yes, I think that pretty little mouth may 
cracker dans le son, grin in sawdust yet. We 
have her, hard and fast. Do you know a man 
named Sims ? " he added, rapidly. 

"Known him for years ; very clever, but a bad 
lot," replied the Inspector. 

" Is he an accomplice ? " asked the Sergeant, 
eagerly. 

" An accomplice ! " echoed the Frenchman, 
with a look of surprise ; " he's been one of us for 
years ; but dans la politique : in the State depart- 
ment. This will be a sad blow to my old col- 
league ; for he was very fond 1 of our little friend, 
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and tried to prevent her compromising herself so 
deeply as she has done. Bonjour, mes enfants. 
A demain" 

And so each of these hunters of human kind 
went on his way. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE BACE. 

Up, Florence Armytage ! up and away ! for 
the hunters are after thee for thy destruction. 

Why does she tarry ? why does she linger ? 
Bash and desperate little woman, the hounds 
have slipped their leash; you may almost hear 
their baying. They will be upon thee presently, 
and pull thee down, and tear thy throat, and rend 
thee asunder. The game is up. The last stake 
has been played. The decree has gone fortt. Fly, 
miserable little woman ! There is yet time. Fly ! 

But there was no one by to say this to Florence, 
and she stayed. What cause had she to fly? 
Everything had been going well with her lately. 
Her last little adventure had succeeded mar- 
vellously. The offspring of Tottlepot's caligraphy, 
planted in a safe quarter, had filled her pocket 
with hundreds, as it had filled his with golden 
units. Fly, indeed ! Do we go on wings to the 
Races? 
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She came home to her Knightsbridge lodgings 
about five, very, very tired, but radiant. She was 
too fatigued to ride on horseback, and had a 
pretty little dinner sent in to her from a neigh- 
bouring confectioner's. The salmon-cutlet was 
delicious. There was an exquisite little duck and 
a truffle, and a morsel of iced pudding. The 
wicked little woman drank a whole pint of 
Moselle. It did her good, she said. There were 
times — they were only times of recent date, how- 
ever — when at the conclusion of a day's hard 
campaigning she had been obliged to take a little 
cognac; sometimes with water, sometimes with- 
out. She did not want cognac to-day; no, nor 
the laudanum in her dressing-case. 

" Poison/' she said gaily to herself, " poison, 
indeed. I could get enough of it from papa 
without ever troubling the chemist for it. Poor 
dear papa, I ought to have gone to see him to- 
day. Fm afraid he's not so comfortable as he 
ought to be with that Mrs. Donkin. 

"Papa's is a desperate game," she pursued. 
" If he succeeds, what a fortune ! if he fails, — ah, 
I shudder to think of it." And she did shudder. 

She sat toying with the remains of her repast, 
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— it had been followed, of course, by a choice 
dessert, — until past eight o'clock. There was yet 
time for her to fly. She might have caught the 
mail-train for Dover, and have been at Ostend by 
morning. She might have' caught the great 
night-mail for the North at Euston Square, and 
have been at Carlisle by dawn. There were 
scores of outlets open to her, and there was no 
one to tell her that the hunters were up, and that 
the hounds had slipped their leash. She lighted 
her little cigarette, and sent tiny wreaths of blue 
smoke circling towards the ceiling. To her they 
did not look like halters. 

The French maid came in due time, and dressed 
her in elaborate magnificence. She was covered 
in jewels. Some that she had on were owed for, 
and some had been gotten from usurers, and 
some had been stolen. But no matter. A little 
carriage waited for her, and she drove to the 
French plays at the St. James's Theatre. 

What were the performances that evening? 
UAuberge des Adrets, Vingt Arts de la Vie d'un 
Joueur ? I forget. Ah, now I remember ; it was 
La Dame de St. Tropez. She had a little closely- 
curtained stage-box. She shivered a little at the 
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death-scene, but was soon herself again, and, 
returning, stopped the carriage at Verrey's, and 
had an ice and a glass of curac^oa brought out 
to her. 

She did not go to bed after the play. She 
went home and had a bath, and the maid 
dressed her again more elaborately and magni- 
ficently than before. But there were certain of 
her diamonds, — the most gorgeous among them 
perhaps, — which she did not put on. She was 
driven this time but a very short distance. 
Whereabouts on the confines of Belgravia or 
Pimlico it was situated is a matter of no present 
concern. It was a very grand house, lighted up 
from top to bottom with wax-candles. The 
Baroness despised gas. Yes ; it was a Baroness 
who officiated as hostess : a foreign lady of title, 
whose husband, M. le Baron, was grave in appear- 
ance, portly in build, and was decorated with the 
ribbons of many orders. There were many ladies, 
— none of them so pretty as Florence Armytage, 
but many young and comely, and many more 
who could not lay pretensions to extreme youth, 
but were nevertheless stately and superb. All 
the toilettes were ravishing; and the diamonds 
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glistened so that you might have imagined the 
ladies so many walking chandeliers, with the 
gauze-coverings which careful housewives put 
about them floating by way of drapery. There 
were a great many gentlemen, some of them the 
greatest dandies in London. There was a Duke. 
There were Russian and Turkish diplomat es. 
The conversation was brilliant, but strictly deco- 
rous. Not even the tiny pinches of Attic salt 
sometimes permitted by the Lady on the First 
Floor at her charming reunions in the Rue Grande 
des Petites Maisons, Paris, were tolerated here. 
There was singing and playing, and of the very 
best description, in one room. There was danc- 
ing in another. There was play, and of the very 
deepest, in another. None of your sixpenny- 
pointed whist or eighteenpenny vingt-un, but 
good, sound, ruinous roulette. The Baroness 
was kind enough to keep the bank ; her stately 
husband did not disdain to officiate as croupier. 
How the gold gave out its red glow, and the 
crisp bank-notes crackled on the green-baize 
table ! How merrily the ball spun round in its 
parti-coloured wheel! With what dulcet tones 
the Baroness proclaimed the chances of the 
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game ! Florence Armytage was in luck that 
night. She won two hundred pounds. She 
sang and danced afterwards, and enchanted 
everybody. She was taken in to supper by the 
Duke, and drank more Moselle ; but it was iced, 
and had a seductive bouquet about it, and it did 
her good, she said. She reached home at three 
in the morning, fatigued, but unconquered ; and 
bade her discreet Abigail wake her at eleven, at 
which time her own snug little brougham, but 
with four post-horses attached, was to call and 
take her to the Downs. And who do you think 
was to be her cavalier on the occasion ? I dare 
not tell you yet ; but you shall hear speedily. 

Yes; the parties given by the Baroness de la 
Haute Gueuse were undeniably splendid, although 
their locality was certainly in the Debateable 
Land. They were not like Mrs. Armytage's 
Parisian soirees. They did not in the least 
resemble the dull and vulgar, yet pretentious, 
shams of well-conducted parties, common among 
the " upper five hundred " of a class I disdain to 
particularise. The Southbank might have sighed 
as often and as vainly as Queen Dido in the 
ballad before she could have obtained a card for 
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the Baroness's parties. The oddest thing about 
them was that nobody seemed to know exactly 
where she lived. The great dandies, the gorgeous 
guardsmen, the foreign diplomat es, used to be 
taken there late at night by other dandies, 
guardsmen, and diplomat es, who, in their turn, 
had been taken there by others. You used to 
wake late the next morning with a headache, and 
a misty consciousness of having had a very good 
supper over-night, and had rather too much 
champagne. You had seen a multitude of wax- 
candles and many jewels. You had been per- 
mitted at one stage of the entertainment to 
smoke. Perhaps you found a white camellia or a 
lady's glove in your pocket. It was as though 
you had been to see the Adelantado of the Seven 
Cities whom Washington Irving discourses of so 
sweetly: the only drawbacks to the pleasurable 
reminiscences of the evening were that cham- 
pagne-headache and the discovery that you had 
lost all the money you had about you. Generally 
you found a cabman's ticket in lieu of your porte- 
monnaie. The cabman would call for his fare 
about noon, demanding seven-and-sixpence ; and 
in answer to your inquiries would politely inform 
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you that you and another gentlemen had hailed 
him at Hyde-Park Corner, whence you were 
driven, at your own request, to Paddington 
Green, where the other gentleman alighted, and 
so you had been driven eventually home. You 
paid the cabman, but you never saw that other 
gentleman again. 

It would have been well for Florence Armytage 
if she, too, had been driven to Paddington, and 
to the terminus of the Great Western Railway, 
and had so taken train anywhere away from the 
hunters. Of what close and narrow chances is 
Life made up ! But for the merest chance in the 
world Mr. Sims might have dropped in at the 
Baroness's — where he was *ery well known — and 
there met not only Mrs. Armytage, but a gentle- 
man of cheerful guise and jocund conversation, 
who, as a strange adjunct to full evening-costume, 
wore his heart upon his sleeve. Oh 1 Simon 
Lefranc was there ; and Florence was introduced 
to him. He was Count Somebody, and wore a 
full moustache and whisker and a curly black 
wig; and the little woman thought him very 
droll, and did not in the least recognise him as 
the impudent-looking person with a face like that 
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of a paillasse, who had stared at her that morn- 
ing through the coffee-room window of the Soho 
Chambers. 

The Race on the Downs that May-day was the 
most brilliant that had ever been seen for years. 
The sun shone glaring hot, and the dust was 
somewhat choking; but summer toilettes and 
parasols will defy the sun, and lobster-salads and 
iced drinks will allay the dust. There were more 
things which took place at this particular Race 
than had been known to occur for many years. 
" Teddy the Tyler " was the horse that won the 
great stake ; but the events that accompanied his 
progress to the judge's chair are of too. much 
importance to be dismissed at the fag-end of a 
chapter. If you please, we will let " Teddy the 
Tyler," and the champagne, and the lobsters 
wait a little. Very shortly you shall have a 
correct card of the entire proceedings. 

Three gentlemen had to meet by appointment 
at the Grand Stand at three p.m. The police 
were rapidly clearing the course, in their admired 
broom-like fashion, about that time ; for "Teddy 
the Tyler," with his three-and-twenty com- 
petitors, were all saddled and bridled, and Teddy 
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the Tyler's jockey, with his three-and-twenty 
competitors, had all received their last instruc- 
tions from their trainers and owners. The super- 
intendent of police, who was directing the clear- 
ing of the course, gave a friendly nod as he 
passed the three gentlemen, who, too discreet to 
interfere with the discipline of the day, were 
retiring from the course. 

" Pleasure or business?" asked the Superin- 
tendent, leaning over his saddle-bow. 

" A little of both," answered Inspector Milla- 
ment ; " more of the former, perhaps." 

" Lots of tip-top swells here," remarked Ser- 
geant South. 

" Everybody. Sir Jasper .Goldthorpe and party 
just driven on to the Hill. His son the captain *s 
betting away in the ring like mad. Friend of 
yours ? " and the Superintendent indicated with 
a wave of his whip Simon Lefranc, who, with 
his heart pinned to the sleeve of a gauzy coat, 
constructed expressly "for the races," was stand- 
ing a little apart. 

"French — just come across," the Inspector 

returned in a hasty whisper. " Deuce of a heavy 

job. Murder. One of their best men. Goodbye." 
vol. m. b 
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So the course was cleared, and, after many 
false starts, the race was run "Teddy the 
Tyler," winning by a neck. 

" My horse ! my horse ! " cried little Mrs. 
Armytage, in great glee, from her carriage- 
window. She was not the owner of the animal ; 
but she had backed him heavily, and stood to 
win a good deal of money. 

How lucky Florence Armytage had been that 
week, to be sure ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AFTER THE RACE. 

And the Tower of Babel, Messieurs Essayists 
and Reviewers. Is that an Allegory? is that to 
be taken "ideologically?" Granted that it is 
to be so accepted, let us allegorise and idealise it, 
here, upon the Downs. 

Yonder is the Tower of Babel, there, the Grand 
Stand. But for the infirm and impotent purpose 
of Man it would have mounted higher, higher, 
and higher, until it had soared miles beyond the 
altitude ever attained by the carrier-pigeons 
liberated each race-day from the summit, with 
the news of the great Event tied under their 
wings. But a term was to be put to Babel, and 
the Builder stayed his hand, and then all around 
arose the confusion of tongues. 

The myriad-langued brabble had ceased at the 
starting; and respiration paused in a hundred 
thousand pair of lungs as the horses came round 
the Corner. He who stood at the end of the 

B 2 
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Stand nearest the Judge's chair, and looked at 
the hive of heads upon it, saw but a mass of 
black ; when by came the horses, and forthwith 
the black ant-hill turned pallid white, as the mass 
of faces, blanched with anxiety, were turned 
towards the goal. Then Teddy the Tyler came 
out of a squad of three that had long since aban- 
doned the rest, and leaving Shandrydan to ad- 
mire his tail, and beating Brother to Desdichado 
by a neck cleverly, came in triumphantly, and 
won the Race. 

I often wonder what the last jockey on the last 
horse thinks about as the turf gives out sullen 
echoes to the hoofs of his lagging steed. Do 
hopes of " better luck next time " encourage him 
under defeat, or did he never mean to win the 
race at all ? Somebody must be last, of course ; 
somebody must be beaten. What did the last 
cuirassier escorting Napoleon from the lost field of 
Waterloo towards Genappe think about ? ie Here 
is a pretty piece of business. It is all over with 
the Chief—; fini with the Little Corporal. Shall 
we ever get to Genappe ? Shall I be sabred by 
the Prussians, or taken prisoner by the Rosbifs ? 
Shall I ever see Fanchon again, or the Champs 
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Elys^es, or drink petit bleu at the Barrier, or get 
admitted to the Invalides if I lose my leg?" 
Thus may run the thoughts coursing through 
such a trooper's mind ; and yet just as probably 
he may be like " the jolly young waterman/' not 
rowing but riding along, " thinking of nothing at 
all." A great power, that temporary but com- 
plete suspension of thought! Perhaps the last 
jockey in the race can so give himself a mental 
holiday. I have often noticed a vacuous and 
abstracted expression beneath the velvet or parti- 
coloured cap. What does it matter, after all? 
He has lost the blue ribbon of the turf, but he 
may win some gaudy little bit of tape at North- 
ampton or Goodwood. He is young yet. There 
are plenty of gentlemen who will give him a 
mount; meanwhile he rides and thinks not, 
unless indeed he has sold the race, and " pulled " 
his steed at some knave's bidding ; and then he 
may be half-chuckling in his silken sleeve to 
think that it is lined with bank-notes, and half- 
apprehensive of the Vehmgericht of the Jockey 
Club, with their " cord-and-dagger " decrees of 
suspension or expulsion from the ring and turf; 
or else he may be a mere child, as many jockeys 
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are, who has ridden carelessly or clumsily, and 
dreads fierce reprehension, or fiercer double- 
thonging, when he returns to the training-stable. 
The confusion of tongues, stilled at the starting, 
surging again as the horses swept away, hushed 
again at the critical turn of the Corner, breaking 
into a delirious dropping-fire of Si It is ! " " It 
isn't ! " « Red wins ! " " Yellow wins ! " " Hurrah 
for Blue-cap ! " €: Lord Punter's horse wins ! " 
" Til bet against the Tyler 1 " — now, when the 
event was decided, burst into a huge frenzy of 
howling, yelling, cheering, bawling, screaming, 
cursing, laughing, screeching, hooting, yelping, 
and general mad gabbling and turmoil. And 
the Ring, all whose thoughts a moment before 
had been centered on this race, forthwith began 
to speculate on the race for the ensuing year, and 
back Teddy the Tyler for the Leger. 

Inspector Millament, his Sergeant, and his 
French friend, seemed in no kind of hurry to get 
through their little business. 

" There's plenty of time," the Inspector re- 
marked, quietly. 

ts Let 'em have their lunch," said the Sergeant, 
with a grin. 
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"With all my heart," acquiesced the genial 
Simon Lefranc. "We too will lunch, and eat 
of the salade du homard, and sailer the petit vin 
moussenx." 

They kept their eyes open, however. From ten 
minutes to ten minutes people passed them who 
had a sign of intelligence to give, a word of 
intelligence to whisper. Now it was a hot hostler 
hurrying by, with a wisp of straw and a pail of 
water. Now a little ragamuffin, bawling forth 
the correctness of race-cards of the year before 
last. Now a monstrously attired Ethiopian sere- 
nader, with his Welsh wig all awry, and the 
blackening streaming off his pockmarked face 
with heat. Now came a trampish woman with 
a tambourine, but also with a nod and a wink 
for Sergeant South. Now a remarkably dingy 
foreign gentleman, seemingly of the inter- 
preting persuasion from Leicester Square, who 
carelessly flung a half-burnt cigar on the turf, 
— no sooner flung than picked up by Simon 
Lefranc. 

"You do not manage your agents well in 
England," the volatile Simon remarked; "I 
observe that you let them speak to you. / never 
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let mine say a word. Tenez, this bit of cigar is a 
whole phrase to me." 

"We're not so clever at the deaf-and-dumb 
language, maybe, as you are," retorted Sergeant 
South, somewhat nettled. 

"That isn't it/' interposed the pacific Inspector 
Millament; "our men are so confoundedly free 
and independent. We're obliged to pick 'em up 
where we can, and they will have their own way. 
You have 'em all under your control. We haven't. 
Our Government's dreadfully shabby to the Force, 
and it's as much as we can do to make both ends 
meet." 

" There may be something in that," remarked 
Simon Lefranc, reflectively. " That's one of your 
constitutional weaknesses. Chez nous on a carte 
blanche" 

" And then, you see," continued the Inspector, 
"whenever one of these gentry has got rather 
clever in picking up information, and has done us 
a good turn in a pretty stiffish case or two, what 
does he do but set up in business for himself, and 
start a 'private inquiry' office* to set genteel fami- 
lies by the ears, and rip up all the secrets of the first 
nobility of the land. I've no patience with'em. J 
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"Nor I," the accommodating M. Lefranc 
agreed. " Nor would I, nor would M. le Prefet. 
Peste ! we suffer no amateurs in our vocation. 
72 faut etre a nous corps et ame, sinon on va Id 
d'ou Von vient. By which I mean, my friends," 
he continued, " that we know a little too much 
about our assistants; and that if they play us 
any little tricks, we send them back to where we 
took them from. You understand, eh ? " 

"I wonder where he came from, at the first 
going off," whispered Sergeant South to his supe- 
rior. " He can't be under fifty. He must have 
seen a lot, and have been in a lot of queer places ; 
ay, and done a lot of queer things in his time. I 
should like to know where he learnt to speak 
English so well." 

"Hush," the Inspector returned, just with a 
movement of an eyelid, sufficient to indicate the 
near neighbourhood of Simon Lefranc, who, 
wearing his heart upon his sleeve, according to 
custom, seemed likewise to have eyes in his coat- 
back and in his boot-heels, and to see laterally, 
and dorsally, and obliquely, and everywhere. 

None of the three gentlemen had tickets for the 
Grand Stand; but they all passed unquestioned 
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in and out of the enclosure, and up and down the 
staircases of that Tower of Babel. Their business 
was at present in the midst of the confusion of 
tongues in the Ring. 

A strange and edifying sight that enclosure 
and its occupants were to see. A more mar- 
vellous one was that Ring, — not to be equalled 
in any country but our own, — without a parallel 
in any age of civilisation but the present one. 
Simon Lefranc looked upon all he saw with a 
calmly critical eye, and in contemptuous dis- 
paragement thought on what comparatively lean 
and barren sights Chantilly and other Continental 
race-courses presented.. An Englishman, even, 
familiar with the thousand and one " events " 
with which our racing calendar teems, must have 
been fain to acknowledge that these Downs, this 
Enclosure, this Ring, were unequalled in his 
experience, and in the world. 

The great tournament was over — gone and 
done with, to be remembered only gleefully or 
ruefully on settling day ; to find only its record 
as the " Teddy the Tyler year " among the fasti of 
the [turf; to be perpetuated only in garish mezzo- 
tint engravings, that are framed and hung up in 
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tavern-parlours. Well, and is that not fame 
enough ? Do the great enjoy a much brighter, 
a much more durable renown when they have 
passed away to the cold dark house where you 
and I, and all the world, — athletes and paralytics, 
Adonis and Quasimodo, the Prime Minister and 
Blondin the tight-rope dancer, — must one day 
find a home and peace ? Here] is a veteran who 
has filled Europe with his fame, stormed redoubts, 
planted banners on earthworks, done all the 
deeds of a Paladin. He has won crosses and 
orders, titles and a pension. Years before he 
dies, the world which was wont to applaud him 
so loudly has quite forgotten him. His laurels are 
as withered as the orange-flowers in the chaplet 
of last year's bride. Nobody cares to inquire 
who that feeble old gentleman in the blue frock 
and buff waistcoat may be, who hobbles from his 
lodgings in St. Alban's Place to the United Ser- 
vice Club, and scolds the waiters, and is voted a 
nuisance in the library because he wheezes and 
coughs so. One day he does not come down 
stairs to breakfast ; the undertakers go up stairs 
to him, instead. His man-servant improves the 
occasion, and his own particular wardrobe. Some- 
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body puts a distringas upon his balance at the 
banker's ; sometimes it happens that he has lived 
so long as not even to leave nephews and nieces 
to squabble over his heritage. He dies, and they 
bury him : but for one brief day one paragraph 
of the military intelligence in the newspapers is 
illuminated by a flash of his old fame ; the laurels 
bloom once more ; again is the trumpet sounded, 
as we are told that the poor old gentleman de- 
ceased was the gallant Sir Hercules Lyon Choker, 
the hero of — where was it ? — Walcheren, Orthes, 
Nivelle, Ticonderoga? — it might have been the 
Battle of Blenheim for aught the public care 
about it twenty-four hours afterwards; — the in- 
trepid General whose first commission bore date 
January 1st, 1787; who was all through the 
Peninsular War; who was at Washington, and 
only missed Waterloo through his services being 
required on the other side of the Atlantic. He 
was a K.C.B., he was a General, he was a Colonel 
of the Fifth Toughs ; and so he ends : and this 
is Fame. 

The three police-officers, too, this race-day, 
were elbowing their way through a compact mass 
of fame. Even they, thief-catchers as they were, 
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had a kind of celebrity, and felt proud of it. Now 
and then Inspector Millaraent and Sergeant 
South were recognised by some wary turfite, by 
some experienced man about town, who would 
thrust his tongue in his cheek, and chuckle, and 
say, unconsciously echoing the toll-taker on the 
bridge in London, " There they go — on the hunt 
as usual ; I wonder what's up." 

Round and about they elbowed their way. 
Deeper and deeper they plunged into the great 
cauldron wherein seethed the children of Mam- 
mon; South and Millament proceeding with a 
calm and practised motion of the arms, and 
even M. Lefranc insinuating his way along 
in a manner which seemed to argue that he 
thoroughly understood the ins and outs of an 
English crowd. 

" There's his Lordship," muttered the Inspector 
to his companions ; "he looks first-rate to-day." 

His Lordship was apparent but for a moment. 
Anon he was surrounded by other lordships, and 
disappeared. He was a nobleman full fifty years 
of age, and wrinkled and grey, and plainly 
dressed; and yet, gazing upon him for the first 
time in your life, you might at once have made 
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an affidavit that this was one of the proudest 
patricians in England. He looked his Lordship 
all over. There was an indescribable distance, 
reserve, and morgue, an almost sneering, almost 
spiteful expression of pride in his Lordship's face, 
which gave him a very unlovely, but a very 
aristocratic expression. A plain frock, a black 
satin stock of the fashion worn five-and-twenty 
years ago, and pepper-and-salt trousers very 
quaintly cut about the boot, are not, surely, 
very sumptuous articles of attire; yet had his 
Lordship worn an embroidered surcoat on his 
noble breast, and a damascened morion with a 
plume of feathers, and gauntlets of silver, and 
greaves of gold, and a tremendous coat-of-arms 
blazoned on his shining shield, he could not have 
looked one whit more or less the true patrician 
than in the simple garb I have described. This 
was his Lordship, eloquent in debate, sage in 
council, generous, albeit imperious, among his 
vassals, learned and witty, and pungent and ill- 
tempered, and very fond of horseflesh. 

" He's not a bad sort," Sergeant South opined; 
" but he can't win the blue ribbon of the turf for 
all his trying." 
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His Lordship! why, half the peerage found 
representatives in or about the Grand Stand that 
memorable day when Teddy the Tyler won. 
There were plump old lords very tightly braced 
and girthed up, very stiff about the neckerchief, 
very shiny about the hat, very rosy, and some- 
times slightly purple about their pendulous 
cheeks : — jolly old patricians ! how many races 
had they seen, long before railways were dreamt 
of, and when the course was kept clear by smock- 
frocked rustics, temporarily sworn in as special 
constables, and armed with cartwhips, instead of 
being swept by that long irresistible blue broom 
of the Metropolitan Police ; when there was open 
and undisturbed gambling in all the booths, 
instead of here and there a little furtive, cower- 
ing, timorous thimblerigging and cardsharping, 
and half a dozen stand-up fights, if not more, 
between every race! Then there were middle- 
aged noblemen, inclined, in general, to look 
somewhat seriously and disparagingly at mun- 
dane amusements, especially at those in which 
the lower classes of society were permitted to 
mingle, but who had somehow found themselves 
in the Grand Stand inclosure early in the after- 
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noon, — as they had similarly found themselves 
any time these twenty years past, — with the 
carriages containing their families, their retainers, 
and their Fortnum-and-Mason hampers on the 
Hill opposite. The old lords and the middle- 
aged lords, and the tall, severe-looking baronets 
with the white hats and the pendent whiskers, 
and the stalwart gentlemen in body-coats and 
drab cords, who bore the appearance of being 
members for the county, or chairmen of Quarter- 
sessions, and who, very probably, were entitled to 
such high styles and dignities, had nothing what- 
ever to do with the rude, hectoring, betting 
fraternity— oh dear, no ! If ever they were seen 
down Tattersall's Yard, say on a Sunday after- 
noon towards the close of the merry month* of 
May, it was merely for a saunter before dinner. 
They wouldn't bet on a week-day even, to say 
nothing of the Sabbath they were so fond, in 
Parliament and elsewhere, of making laws about : 
— always for the better preservation of that holy 
day, and the coercion (for their soul's health) of 
the wicked worldlings of the lower classes. They 
only attended the leading races through an un- 
feigned love for national sports, and a laudably 
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patriotic desire to improve the breed of the 
British racer. Most meritorious gentlemen, had 
they not their desire ! Had they not so im- 
proved horse-racing that the animal itself has 
come to be a kind of four-legged acrobat, a tight* 
rope dancer with a mane and tail, — a quadruped 
so precious as to be sometimes the joint-stock 
property of a company of speculators, — so pre- 
cious, that a cold in the head or a pebble in the 
hoof is a ten thousand pound matter, — so pre- 
vious, that police-guards and detectives have to be 
kept in his stable to prevent his being " nobbled," 
or poisoned, or maimed by other ardently patriotic 
improvers of the breed of British racers, only a 
little too anxious that some other horse, and not 
the particular racer in question, should win the 
day? Had they not improved it until a thousand 
and one ruses, stratagems, intrigues, frauds, and 
bedevilments have come to environ one of the 
simplest operations in equine nature, — that of 
& horse going as fast as his legs will carry or his 
rider can compel him ? Had they not improved 
it till jockeys have dwindled and dwindled from 
strong men into little weazened brats of children, 

riding " feather-weight," forsooth, till the wind 
vol. m. t 
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almost blows them from their saddles to dash 
them against the posts on the course? Had 
they not improved it till the whole Turf has 
become one huge arena of knavery and villany 
and common cheating, the vantage-ground of 
shameless rascals who no longer sleeve cards or 
cog dice, because the law has left no common 
gaming-houses for them to play the Greek in ? 

These worthy gentlemen, I say, never betted. 
They left the odds to the professedly sporting 
aristocracy and gentry, who made no secret of 
their propensity, and carried their betting-books 
in their hands as openly as Simon Lefranc wore 
his heart upon his sleeve ; but they heard some- 
thing from time to time about large bets that 
were made, about thousands that were won and. 
lost by persons very intimately known to them, — 
their own mothers' sons indeed. "Commission" 
did it all. Stealthy Mr. Wriggles, trustworthy 
Mr. Wraggles, confidential Mr. Baggies, the great 
commission agents of the Ring, knew how much ta 
put on Cantharides for Lord Lofty, how much to 
lay against Bloodsucker for Lord Whitechokerly, 
how much Sir John stood to win on the Ascot 
Cup. Wriggles, Wraggles, and Baggies never 
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knew their patrons in public. They called very 
early in the morning, and were supposed to have 
something to do with the estates, or the tenantry, 
or the drains down in the country. They were 
to be seen at private houses of call. Had you 
met them in public, and not been one of the 
thoroughly initiated, you would not have been 
able to recognise them as having anything to* do 
with the Ring. Wriggles affected the clerical in 
his appearance ; Wraggles' aspect partook half of 
the schoolmaster and half of the well-to-do trades- 
man ; and Baggies positively dressed and looked 
like a gentleman, and was more than ninety-five 
per cent of one. Commission is a great power in 
the state : hidden, undemonstrative, but not the 
less potent. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
might bet on commission; and in the ordinary 
course of his affairs, no human being would be 
the wiser for his Grace's transactions. Occa- 
sionally, it must be admitted, the occult arcana 
of commission are opened up, and a great ex- 
posure takes place. Then, when Sir John has 
blown his brains out, it is whispered that the 
trigger of his gun did not catch in a button-hole 
while he was out shooting, but that he killed 
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himself because he could not pay his losses on 
the Derby. Thus, when my Lord levants and 
the bailiffs go down as unbidden guests to his 
country-seat, it is rumoured that he has lost 
many thousands on the St. Leger : — he was never 
seen to book a bet in his life. 

Leave we these devotees of dark and crooked 
ways, to whom the sport of horse-racing has lost 
its zest and savour, these ten years past, and to 
whom the turf is only another board of green 
cloth, on which the hoofs of horses, in lieu of 
ivory dice, are rattled. There is plenty more 
matter for observation as we wander about. 
Here, in brilliant, noisy knots, are the young 
fledglings of turf gambling, the wild young lords, 
the " noble captains," — so called by runners and 
touts and doorkeepers, — the sporting Guardsmen, 
the smooth-faced young subalterns in infantry 
regiments, sometimes, who are wasting their 
patrimony, or ruining the clergymen, their papas 
— ruining them in the military clubs and worse 
places, and whose lives, when they can scamper 
up from Aldershott, are made up of betting, 
soda - and - brandy guzzling, bill - discounters, 
chamber-haunting, lobsters, oysters, late hours 
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and loose company, and who wake up some 
morning to be arrested on parade, to become 
the cynosure of the Insolvent Court and the 
theme of the newspapers, and who, having begun 
as fools, often end as rogues, fade away into 
Continental billiard-rooms and table d'hdtes, and 
seduce other fools in their turn. Given a 
subaltern's pay in a marching regiment, to find 
the means of living at the rate of two thousand 
a year. This is the problem many gallant, and 
at first well-meaning youths have to solve : — with 
what ruinous, despairful results, let clergymen 
with sequestered livings, let sisters robbed of 
their portions, let defrauded tailors, and usurers 
frantic at being " done," — " by such a good man, 
too, as everybody thought him," wheezes Ephraim 
Tigg the Rasper, — let swindled hotel-keepers and 
billiard-markers with tremendous scores unpaid, 
essay to tell. 

Shall not a place be found, too, for the sporting 
Government clerks, and stockbrokers, and rich 
young tradesmen, just a step lower in the hier- 
archy of " swelldom," who are at all the races, 
and bet, and drink, and "carry on," as the 
phrase is, but who seldom come to such desperate 
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grief as their more aristocratic competitors, for 
the simple reason that they have not so far to 
fall, and have a way of letting the mud into 
which they have fallen dry, and then rubbing it 
off with a will ? Many more young sparks of the 
sporting world might I descant upon ; but they 
are cheaper swells : they don't patronise the 
Grand Stand ; they come down by the rail, and 
not in four-in-hands, or even Hansom cabs ; and 
their losses and winnings are on a scale not at all 
pretentious. 

But there must not be passed over a variety of 
the genuine " swell " tribe, — noble in birth often, 
generally affluent, at least, in means,— the only 
remnant we possess, in this hard-working age, — 
when almost every man, high or low, prince or 
peasant, does something, whether it be for good or 
evil, — of the " dandies " of bygone times. They 
are growing rarer every day, like that intolerable 
old (and young) nuisance, — the " gent," who has 
been all but absorbed by the Volunteer Move- 
ment ; but you may still see the perfectly listless, 
do-nothing, care-for-nothing — I trust not good- 
for-nothing ; and yet what is he good for ? — 
dandy in the Grand Stand on a great race-day. 
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He is always exquisitely dressed; his hair and 
appendages are marvels of Truefitism. His 
jewellery is resplendent ; his linen irreproachable. 
He carries, wet or dry, a slim umbrella. Mr. 
John Leech has drawn him in Punch five hundred 
times. I wish that he could fix him to a wood- 
block, so that he pervaded society no longer. He 
smokes as he talks, in a languid, drawling kind of 
way, and wastes half of his weeds, as he wastes 
half of his words. He never knows what to do 
•with his legs. He does know what to do with 
his hands, and thrusts them, nearly up to the 
elbows, into his pockets. He comes to the 
■"races" in the most elaborate equipage and 
costume attainable, simply because it is "the 
thing." He does not bet. It is a bore to bet. 
The men in his set don't bet. He is quite 
unsusceptible to the excitement of the race, and 
has just completed the leisurely adjustment of 
his eye-glass by the time the winning horse has 
passed the post. He does not even take much 
interest in the brilliant ladies in the carriages 
outside, — save to remark to a friend and dupli- 
cate that he has seen Baby Molyneux, or Ada 
Tressilian {nSe Runt), and that " she looks older. " 
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He does not in the least understand the rude 
witticisms of the road homewards; and at a 
handful of salt more or less attic being flung at 
him, returns a look of such calm bewilderment as 
to disarm the most practised " chaffer." He has 
been known to take more champagne than was 
good for him, and to have gone to the length of 
assuming a false nose at the Cock at Sutton ; but 
he goes to sleep when tipsy : there are always, at 
least, seven dandies as solemn as he to take care 
of him, and he comes to no harm. He never 
comes to any good. The age of this silent, 
languid dandy is from twenty-five to thirty. 
I want to know what becomes of him when he 
reaches middle age, or approaches fogeyism. 
Does he emigrate? Does he enlist? Does he 
expire from pure inanition ? Does he take heart 
of grace and hit somebody, or do something, and 
approve himself a Man? Even girls who are 
worth anything don't seem to care much about 
him, save as a butt to laugh at; and although 
I have occasionally seen the languid and listless 
dandy feebly struggling between billows of crino- 
line, and carrying a gorgeous church service to 
and from Belgravian places of worship on Sun- 
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days, it is not with great frequency, I opine, that 
his Common Prayer is opened at the Order for 
the Solemnisation of Matrimony. I fancy that 
when the dandy does marry, it is to one of those 
strong-minded British females who are in the 
habit of trotting their tall, gaunt, melancholy- 
looking, uncomplaining husbands from one Con- 
tinental watering-place to another. You know 
the unhappy being I mean. He is a patient and 
uxorious drudge, an amiable and contented pack- 
horse. He is always in trouble about the 
luggage. He is the " Monsieur " with whom 
hotel-keepers are threatened when the bills are 
exorbitant, and who would pay the bills out of 
his own private funds for peace and quietness* 
sake if he had any private funds ; but he hasn't. 
He gave up all those, years ago, for splendid 
board and lodging. He takes his wife's children 
— she has generally been a widow — out a-walking 
very meekly. He fetches their physic from the 
pharmacien Anglais, — " Trots graines de pilule 
bleue, et une dose noire, s'il vous plait ; " and he 
is as harmless and, perhaps, slightly more useful 
than of yore. 

Add to the people I have endeavoured to sketch 
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the foreigners who always muster in great force 
in the Grand Stand and its precincts, and think v 
they are up to their eyes in Le Sport when they 
are elbowed and pushed about by the contending 
crowd. Almost every foreign legation in London 
has its niinister or secretary or attache here, 
generally got up in the most approved racing 
style, with white hats and green veils, and 
diaphanous coats, and white jean boots with 
varnished tips and spurs, — whether they ride or 
not, — and white trousers. How is it that we, of 
all people in the world, should have almost 
entirely abandoned the use of . those candid 
nether garments? Foreigners adhere to them 
with pleasing persistence ; but, save on board a 
man-o'-war, who ever sees an Englishman with 
a pair of white ducks on nowadays ? Easter 
Sunday used to be the great day for inaugurating 
their wear; but, of late years, we have had a 
succession of rainy. Easters. That may have 
something to do with it. Or is it because the 
great Duke of Wellington, who wore white ducks 
winter and summer, is no more, and that the 
fashion has gone out with him ? 

There are the diplomatic foreigners, who have 
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seen races in every town in Europe almost ; and 
there are the simple sight-seeing foreigners, who 
are lost in their amazement at the Babel sight 
and the Babel sounds; there are the country 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, who really 
enjoy the race, and take a genuine interest in 
the " improvement of the racer." There would 
be a good many more members of the swell-mob 
on the look-out for gold watches, dropped pencil- 
cases, bank-notes, and similar trifles, than are 
actually present, but that each member of the 
pocket-picking fraternity is perfectly aware of the 
Argus-eyed attributes of Inspector Millament, 
Sergeant South, and sundry other officers of the 
police force then and there present in plain 
clothes; and so the thieves prudently make 
themselves scarce at the earliest convenient 
opportunity. There are the reporters of the 
sporting newspapers, flitting in and out, rushing 
from pillar to post, and from post to paddock, 
and from paddock to Ring, back again, — seeing 
everything: the weighing, saddling, starting, 
racing, winning, losing, buying, selling, judging, 
and betting, — passing to and fro unquestioned, 
quite as well recognised by the officials as the 
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police, and by some almost as much feared, 
working like galley-slaves in pursuit of their 
vocation, and delighting in it, moreover. The 
great owners of race-horses, the solid, serious 
turfites, the substantial, grave-eyed trainers, are 
seldom seen, and then but for an instant. They 
have other and weightier business further afield, 
where the grass is greener, and the throng is not 
so dense. 

Ai ! Ai' ! — which is an ejaculation I hope will 
be pardoned to me by the critics, — the nulla- 
balloo, the hue and cry, the frenzied exclamation 
of the book-makers. They will bet against every- 
thing : who will lay against the field ? who will 
back anything ? They will do everything. Bar 
one; bar two; bar three. What will anybody 
do on the event? His Lordship wins; the 
Captain wins in a canter. Didn't they say so ? 
Green wins; Black wins; Red wins. The very 
Fiend himself would seem to be winning to listen 
to the unearthly screeching of those men. 

Such hot, dusty, streaming, common, knavish, 
or brutal faces, too ! Now the wolf-type, hungry 
and savage; now the fox-type, cunning and 
cynical, *nH the day being warm, of not too 
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sweet a savour; now the terrier-type, honest 
enough, but exceeding ravenous after rats. Men 
— old betting-men — with faces like owls, like 
magpies, like ravens; not many of the eagle- 
type, I fancy, save in so far as aquiline noses 
reach. Of these, with the accompaniment of 
greasy ringlets, pulpy lips, and much glittering 
jewellery, there is sufficiency, and a little to 
spare, it may be. And there are weasel faces, 
ferret faces, grinning-otter faces, hawk faces, 
bull -dog faces, and bull faces; but on every 
human face, among the book-making crew, there 
is always and ever the unmistakeable stamp and 
brand of the Gambler, — the nervous tick of the 
head from side to side, the teeth busy with the 
lips, the fingers busy with the chin, the unrest in 
the eye. In a lesser degree, you may see these 
signs among bargainers in coal and corn marts, 
among chafferers upon exchanges, among punters 
at rouge-et-noir tables, among bidders at auctions ; 
but for the gambler's look, — l y allure de celui qui 
joue gros jeu, — commend me to the book-makers 
in the Ring. 

They are of every variety of build and stature, 
and of all ages ; but they have all gotten their 
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symbol, and have taken Mammon's arles, and are 
soldiers in his great black-and-yellow regiment. 
Whence came they ? From Manchester, Preston, 
Blackpool, Rochdale, Stockport, Blackburn, — 
from the great black, striving, working, gaming, 
spinning, heaving, savage north of England : — 
many of them, I think, from the dialect in which 
they yell. The harder, but not harsher, York- 
shire makes itself heard, too, with a vengeance. 
The unadulterated cockney, showering its " h's " 
about as from a pepper-caster, is not behindhand; 
every province in England seems to have sent a 
contingent. It is Babel; but Babel with a 
universal tongue, concurrent with the confusion 
thereof, for every one of these money-mongers 
understands the one primeval language taught by 
Professor Mammon. 

What were they ere they took to " making 
books ? " Did they write them, or keep them, or 
sell them ? This is a mystery which I, for one, 
do not pretend to solve ; but I have heard that a 
man is fit to go into the Ring after he has been a 
beershop-keeper, a miner in a coal-pit, a railway- 
porter, a journeyman carpenter, the setter-up in a 
skittle-alley, the steward of a steamer, a helper in 
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a stable, a prize-fighter, an omnibus-driver, and a 
gentleman's servant. I have heard that some of 
these men, the coarsest,, commonest of their kind, 
unable to read or write, scarcely able to speak 
their native tongue, have yet been gifted with 
powers, or have acquired habits, of mental calcu- 
lation which would, if tested, somewhat astonish 
Mr. Bidder, ex-calculating boy, and Mr. Babbage, 
present constructor of figure-grinding machines, 
and hater of music-grinding ditto. I have heard 
that the word of many of these men may be taken 
for tens of thousands of pounds, and that, amidst 
an amount of trickery and roguery — not always 
among these coarse and common fellows from 
Lancashire and Whitechapel — which has brought 
scandal and discredit on the English turf, there 
are some who are strictly honest and scrupulously 
honourable : therein setting an example to many 
refined and many aristocratic frequenters of 
Tattersall's. 

" They're a queer lot, and that's a fact/' In- 
spector Millament remarked to Sergeant South. 
" How they do get along without breaking oftener 
than they do is a wonder to me." 

" They do break sometimes, though," the 
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Sergeant said. " There's too many of 'em, 
Inspector. My belief is, in horse - racing, 
that there's more cats than mice for 'm to 
catch." 

" And when they do break, — when they cannot 
pay?" asked Simon Lefranc. 

" Why, then they have to go over yonder," ex- 
plained the Sergeant, pointing to an outer Babel 
beyond the barrier of the Stand, and where mul- 
titudes of betting-men, shabbier in attire, but 
with the same types of face, — oh, the very same 
types of face, — were exchanging yells of intelli- 
gence, and receiving yells back again, and occa- 
sionally leaping high in air to catch the eyes of 
those within the Ring. 

" They have to go over yonder," said the Ser- 
geant, " and make their bets as they can. It's 
about our time. Suppose we go out and look 
at 'em ; and then, if you're agreeable, Inspector 
and Monsieur, we'll have a little lunch. One 
of my men has just given me the office, and 
four o'clock will do very well for our little busi- 
ness. Unless your little party ties herself to 
the wing of a carrier pigeon, or telegraphs her- 
self to London, she can't very well get away 
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from the eyes that are watching her. This way, 
Monsieur." 

And so the three went out among the out- 
siders ; each man with the fate of a human being 
— it may be — in his breast-pocket. 



tol. in. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAUGHT. 

"My horse ! my horse ! " had cried little Mrs. 
Armytage from her brougham window, as "Teddy 
the Tyler" won by a neck. Yes; he was her 
horse — her favourite — the colt she would win so 
much money by. She could have kissed the 
jockey, so delighted was she. Miserable little 
woman ! she did not see Black Care mounted 
behind that skilful rider as he was paraded along 
the course amidst the shouting crowds ! 

It was too late to fly. She was encompassed. 
The swarthy gipsy-woman who came to beg her 
to cross her hand with silver, and, as she laugh- 
ingly held out her palm, mumbled to her about a 
fair young man who had gone a long journey, but 
who would see her again shortly, had her eye 
upon her. The post-boy who was regaling on the 
dinner drawn from her own hamper, who was de- 
vouring her own viands, and fuddling himself with 
her own wines, had been bribed to watch her, 
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and did watch her, mingled liquids notwithstand- 
ing. There was an Ethiopian serenader with a 
straw hat and a monstrous shirt-collar, and who 
came and serenaded her with a broken banjo, who 
was appointed to spy over her. Her horses were 
in safe keeping, and would be harnessed only by 
superior order. For Florence Armytage was 
wanted very badly indeed, and no expense was 
spared for the accomplishment of the purpose cer- 
tain parties held in view. 

And who do you think was to have been Mrs. 
Armytage's cavalier on this occasion? The 
cavalier had not come yet. 77 se faisait attendre. 
He was coming. Ah, Florence, he was coming ; 
and he was to take her home. 

There was a prodigious gathering of carriages 
on the Hill. Threading the maze at Hampton 
Court was a light and easy task compared with 
the labour of following the ins and outs of the 
close-clustered carriages. There they were, axle 
to axle, and pole to panel, in anything but com- 
fortable proximity : so the gentlemen thought 
who had to perform acrobatic feats on the tires 
of wheels, and clamber over splinterbars, and, 

judging from landmarks or flags or tents or stands 

o 2 
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opposite, kept continually finding themselves five 
hundred yards away from the carriages they wished 
to get. The ladies were better off, for they seldom 
stirred from the chariots in which they throned it 
in dazzling state. However, everybody found his 
carriage at last, and then everybody went to 
lunch. 

The first meal after a shipwreck, or the relief of 
a beleaguered city, is said to afford a very fair 
sample of the ravenous faculties of humanity. 
The poor Turks whom the Russian General put 
down to the first good dinner they had eaten for 
months after he had starved them out of |Kars, 
were not reckoned bad trenchermen; and the 
onslaught on the eatables at a subscription ball in 
the country is a sufficiently ferocious spectacle to 
witness. I have witnessed, too, some edifying 
little specimens of knife-and-fork practice at pic- 
nics. But great as is said to be the delight expe- 
rienced at finding that the salt has been forgotten, 
and that the salad-dressing has spread itself all 
over the table-cloth, and has not left a drop of 
lubrication for the salad, a picnic is, after all, a 
very tame and colourless affair. The provender 
wants the relish, the excitement. If you can get 
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up something like a good quarrel among the 
guests en route, it is an advantage, and makes 
those who haven't quarrelled fall to more heartily. 
But then unanimity of temper will sometimes 
prevail even at picnics. A thunderstorm isn't 
bad, or a big dog that suddenly rushes from a 
thicket and carries off a lobster or a leg of lamb ; 
but these additional zests to good cheer cannot 
always be counted on with certainty. For real, 
staunch, predatory, rapacious feeding, commend 
me to the lunch after a great race. There is 
every variety of excitement to sharpen and 
heighten the appetite. You are out for a holiday, 
to begin with, and are partaking of fare to which 
you are not accustomed ; for few people are so 
Apician or Luculline in their ways as to cram 
themselves all the year round with the good things 
they consume on a Derby or Ascot Cup Day. If 
you have won, you eat and drink tremendously, 
of course. If you have lost, you eat for spite and 
drink for despair, likewise tremendously, and 
equally of course. If the weather be fine, what 
can there be more pleasant than to see the sun 
making the sparkling Moselle more sparkling, 
and tipping the crisp lettuce-leaves with diamond 
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sparks ? If it be wet, there is some consolation in 
cowering under a phaeton hood to crunch chicken- 
bones, or gorging pigeon-pie in the huts clos of a 
drag. Then you are continually under a nervous 
apprehension — by no means devoid of pleasurable 
sensations, — that the gipsies and tramps will run 
away with half the things out of the hamper; that 
the evilly-disposed will steal the great double- 
handled silver tankard or champagne cup; that 
all the glasses will be broken, and the knives, 
forks, and napkins mislaid ; that the post-boys — 
who are in a fair way already — will get hopelessly 
inebriated ; and that everything you have eaten 
or drunk will disagree with you to-morrow morn- 
ing. There is but one drawback to the varied 
excitements of a race-course lunch, and that is, to 
find when feeding-time has arrived that your 
hamper has been cut away from the back of your 
carriage, and that, unless you choose to jostle 
your way to a horrible booth, into which a lady 
cannot enter, and where you pay half-a-crown for 
a bone and some beer-slops, there is no lunch and 
no dinner for you at all. 

It may be contended that this out-of-door 
feeding does not develope the finer feelings of 
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humanity. To me it seems that it developes 
something quite as good, — the fine old English 
custom of carrying your victuals with you, sitting 
down to eat them when you are a hungered, and 
letting the beggar who looks wistfully on have his 
share in the fragments. The merest churl will 
not deny a portion from his venison-pasty to a 
beggar-woman on Derby Day. How the ragged 
rogues riot in dainty flesh, and wheaten bread, 
and choice liquors ! I say that this is an English 
custom. It is the good old institution of the 
bread-and-cheese which Hudibras carried in his 
sword-scabbard. It is the institution of the 
"parcel," — the rich meaty packet of good things 
which stage-coach travellers used to carry with 
them, which third-class and sensible-class pas- 
sengers by railway carry with them now, and 
which, were the fashion only followed by the first- 
class journeyers, would very speedily shame the 
proprietors of railway refreshment-rooms into 
providing something better for wayfarers than the 
mouldy rubbish which, at extortionate rates, they 
sell now. Yes ; the practice of " parcel " carry- 
ing is purely Anglo-Saxon. Sancho Panza, I 
Admit, had onions, cheese, and other things in his 
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wallet ; but Sancho Panza was wise enough to be 
an Englishman, and I never knew a modern 
Spaniard who had anything in his wallet beyond 
a stick of chocolate and some paper and tobacco 
for his cigaritos. I have heard of a Scottish army 
who, marching to the wars, was provided each and 
every man with a little bag of oatmeal, and an iron 
plate whereon to knead and bake it. It was4hat 
Scottish army that won the Battle of Bannockburn. 
They may have burnt their bannocks : but for 
once they beat us. Had they trusted to a com- 
missariat, they would have been beaten. The 
Highlanders who defeated Johnny Cope at 
Preston Pans had had their breakfasts, not " cauld 
kail in Aberdeen," but a hearty meal. I was 
reading, the other day, Mr. Thomas Francis 
Meagher's vindication of the " stampedo " of his 
corps at the battle of Bull's Run. « It is not in 
the nature of an Irishman/' pleaded Mr. Meagher, 
"to fight with four or five pounds of salt pork and 
biscuit hanging to his hip ; " and so the Irish at 
Manassas threw away their rations, and ultimately 
stampeded. O Thomas Francis, this was a griev- 
ous error ! I believe that it is in the nature of 

* 

an Irishman to fight, had he a whole fat pig and 
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a barrel of biscuit on his head ; but he would 
fight much better with his belly full, or with the 
materials for his dinner in his pouch. It was 
when the commons were short that our troops 
came to grief in the Crimea. Directly beef be- 
came abundant, and the porter-casks began to 
flow steadily, Gortschakoff began to tremble ; and 
to me, next to Florence Nightingale's heroism, 
and Raglan's death, and the deed of that good 
French General who caught up the wounded 
English soldier to his saddle-bow, landed him 
safely, kissed his hand, left him, and never told 
his name, there is nothing so simply touching 
in the whole story of the Crimean War as that of 
the English matrons heaping up mighty plum- 
puddings, and huge pasties, and great mince-pies, 
and sending them far, far away to the black Tau- 
rida, where our gallant hearts were keeping 
Christmas in the teeth of the Muscovite. 

Florence had quite a little court about her, 
although there were dozens of carriages around 
that were far more splendid than her own equi- 
page. Those who saw her that day, for the last 
time, declared that never had she looked prettier, 
or been more fascinating. She was once more 
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La Dame au Premier — the gay, impetuous, tri- 
umphant Lady on the First Floor, dominating all, 
dismayed by none; not the careworn, excited, 
ever-seeking, never-finding Florence Armytage 
that we have sometimes known in London. They 
were five hundred miles away from her, all those 
carking cares and troubles, those fears and dark 
suspicions of impending discovery and ruin. 
Bills ! what did she care about bills? Forgery! 
who had committed forgery? She would win 
Lord Carnation, she thought. She would quit 
the life, and be good. " FU retire on my lau- 
rels," she said to herself, with a malicious little 
laugh. 

Retire on her laurels ! Win Lord Carnation ! 
Was there not a place in the north called Hoo- 
gendracht? was there not a place in the south 
called BeUeriport ? 

"Fll win him too/' she muttered, and she 
looked at her locket, as she had done in the room 
at Paris, and clenched her little fist; and the 
smile went away, but came again in an instant. 

Retire on her laurels! Win the hearts of men! 
What had she done with Tottlepot's handwriting 
only the day before? The thought caused her 
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scarcely any uneasiness. It was sure to come 
right, she thought. She had a strange fancy that 
Tottlepot would die, that Sir Jasper Goldthorpe 
would have a fit of apoplexy, that something 
would occur to secure immunity for what she had 
done. At other times, she would have started 
and shivered when the question arose stark and 
hideous, like a nightmare : " Florence Armytage, 
what is to be done?" Now she laughed, and 
made light of the nightmare. There was a per- 
petual panorama of people she knew passing, or 
rather dodging, along the narrow passage of 
which her carriage made one of the innumerable 
angles. Now it was courtly Doctor Sardonix, 
complimenting her upon her good looks, and upon 
her thorough restoration to health. It was a way 
the Doctor had of assuming that everybody had 
been ill, but was now looking better than ever, 
and that he, Dr. Sardonix, had been somehow 
instrumental in effecting the cure. 

" But I haven't been ill at all, Doctor," Mrs. 
Armytage insisted. 

" Tut, tut, we know, we know," the physician 
returned, with polite denial. " Bronchial affec- 
tion at Brighton. Our little prescriptions were, I 
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hear, remembered at Kemp and Glaisher's. The 
best chemists, — the very best chemists in the 
town. I shall be always happy to do anything 
for you that my poor skill will afford." And the 
Doctor was picking his way gingerly between the 
wheels and the servants who were regaling on the 
grass, when Florence, who did not care to argue 
the point of her fabulous illness with him any 
longer, called him back. 

" Well, I am better/' she admitted, " and I'm 
very much obliged to you, dear Doctor Sardonix. 
Are any of the Goldthorpes here — I mean, besides 
Willy ? He passed me at Ewell, in a drag full of 
Guardsmen/' 

The Doctor elevated his eyebrows a little at the 
word "drag;" but he answered with unabated 
urbanity. 

"Sir Jasper is here; indeed it was solicitude 
lest my illustrious patient should in any way over- 
exert himself that has brought me, a grave physi- 
cian, little accustomed to these giddy scenes, here 
to-day." 

This was the neatest of little fibs that was ever 
told by a Fellow of the College of Physicians. 
The Doctor had come down in a snug barouche- 
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and -four with old Sir Jernigan ,Jernigan, — 
" Garter Jernigan " he used to be called, — who 
had once been valet to King George the Fourth, 
and had risen, nobody knew how, to be his 
apothecary, and his Privy Purse, and other things 
besides, — so the chronicle of the time said. Sir 
Jernigan never missed a great race. "My royal 
master was a patron of the turf/' he said, " and 
Til be one too, till old Jernigan Jernigan " — his 
real Christian name was John, but he had doubled 
the surname on promotion — "is laid with his 
fathers/' I think it would have puzzled the 
heralds, to say nothing of the authorities of Lam- 
beth parish, to discover who John Jernigan's 
father was. 

" Sir Jasper, ah, Sir Jasper," mused Mrs. 
Armytage. "Any one else, Doctor Sardonix? " 

" Lady Goldthorpe is here, dear madam, more 
in obedience to my illustrious patient's wishes 
than for any pleasure she takes in this revelry. 
Miss Hill, I need scarcely say, is not here. Miss 
Salusbury is here, with the Earl of Carnation, and 
a gentleman, who, I believe ordinarily attends his 
Lordship in a clerical capacity^ but is to-day in a 
lay habit. J 



» 
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The Doctor was right. The Earl's chaplain 
(who wrote his pamphlets for him) was of a de- 
cidedly sporting turn, and not. altogether free 
from the suspicion of having gone down to Mil- 
lington to see the fight between Boss Belper (the 
Mauleyton Pet) and Puggy Wiggins's Black for a 
hundred pounds a side, laying rather heavily on 
the darkey's colours. He generally managed to 
get down to the Downs without compromising 
himself, and on this occasion, in a shooting-coat 
and a wide-awake, passed all but unrecognised in 
the rumble of the Goldthorpe, — I mean of one of 
the Goldthorpe carriages. His noble patron had 
an indistinct idea that this wasn't quite correct in 
the Reverend James Feldspar, and that it wasn't 
philanthropic, and that kind of thing ; but he was 
afraid of the chaplain, who was more than any 
one else in the secret of his Lordship's having 
been " over-educated for his intellect," and who 
might, were he driven to it, write a pamphlet 
against him. So he let him have his way. 

Florence started when she heard the name of 
Lord Carnation. "He is sure to be this way 
soon," she thought. " The thing shall be done 
this very afternoon. He shall come back with 
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me, for all those Goldthorpes. Yes, he shall. 
Am I not a widow ? Ha, ha, cannot I do as I 
like ? One moment, dear Doctor," she continued. 
" Have you heard what Willy Goldthorpe has 
done on this race? You know he bets dread- 
fully/' 

The Doctor had not heard one word about the 
upshot of the Captain's transactions, and he was 
very anxious to get back to Sir Jernigan Jernigan, 
who was waiting lunch for him, and was a man 
not to be trifled with. So he shot a good bounc- 
ing fib. at what the old artillery man used to call 
" full random." 

" As usual, the favourite of Fortune, — carrying 
all before him ; but I must leave you, my dear 
madam. Good-bye, good-bye." 

And away went the Doctor, not only anxious 
about his lunch, but somewhat nervous of com- 
promising himself with some of the more fastidious 
of his acquaintance by further parley with that 
delightful but inexplicable Mrs. Armytage. 

" I don't believe a word that man says," she 
thought on her part. " How he fawns and lies, 
to be sure! What need is there for him to 
do so? They say he is both rich and clever. 
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Edmund, you may unpack the hamper. I shall 
have half a dozen guests to lunch before I have 
eaten a mouthful. Stay, there is that man 
Gafferer prowling about as usual. If he sees a 
sign of lunch, he'll want me to give him some. 
Well, yes, Edmund," she continued aloud, " you 
may go on unpacking. Mr. Gafferer, here ! " 

Her little silver voice was never raised to dis- 
cordant accents, but it always reached far enough. 
It struck at once »on the tympanum of friendly 
George Gafferer, who was — well, not exactly 
prowling about, or wandering about, or snjeaking 
about, but, we will say walking about, in the 
hope of being asked to lunch by somebody. 
George had come down alone, very early, by the 
rail. He had not taken a return-ticket. Some- 
body, he opined, would be sure to give him a cast 
home. And the sanguine man was right. Some- 
body always did. 

George was always getting things for nothing. 
If people didn't leave him much in their wills, 
they at least took care that his friendly heart 
should be bedewed with a refreshing shower of 
little legacies during their lives. These came 
more pleasantly, as he had to pay no duty upon 
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them. Now it was Jack Lindo, who went away 
to Australia and left George half the furniture in 
his chambers, his tiger-skin rug, and his great 
Turkish pipe. Now Plantagenet Rosencrantz, 
who had at one time been crazy after private 
theatricals, grew disgusted therewith, and be- 
stowed his Hamlet and his Macbeth dresses, his 
stage jewelry and his broad-swords, upon friendly 
George GafFerer. Somebody once gave him a 
valuable diamond-ring — at least Mr. Attenbo- 
rough's mortgage-note for the same, which would 
have been well nigh as valuable as the article 
itself, only the liberal soul who had mortgaged 
it forgot that it ran only for six months in lieu 
of a year; and so George got nothing by it, 
after all. 

George knew Mrs. Armytage, and trembled 
before her. To him she was a duchess, a queen, 
and an empress. He had written some little 
words to a song she had composed. She had 
once asked him to an evening party. George's 
boon companions — he had many boon com- 
panions — used to rally him about the "pretty 
little widow/' and tell him that he was a "lucky 

fellow." Then George would blush — he could 
vol. m. h 
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blush — and chuckle. In Mrs. Armytage's pre- 
sence he blushed, but did not chuckle. 

"Mr. Gafferer, will you have some lunch ?" 
the little lady asked, with a patronising nod, and 
without offering him her hand. 

George was delighted, enchanted. He was not 
asked into the carriage. He sat contentedly 
upon a wheel, and ate and drank his fill; and 
then the widow said to him, 

"I want to hear about Captain Goldthorpe. 
What has he done on the race? Tell me the 
truth." 

Friendly George Gafferer could not certainly 
be accused of telling less than the truth. He 
always told more than the truth, an extreme 
which may sometimes be as dangerously incon- 
venient as its opposite. 

"Dear, dear me," George began, shaking his 
friendly head. ss Sad news, sad news, madam." 

"What is the matter?" 

" Ruin, my dear lady, ruin ! Utter and irre- 
mediable ruin, unless Sir Jasper pays all. Seven- 
and-thirty thousand, my dear madam. Fifteen 
thousand three hundred to a biscuit-baker in 
Orchard-street, Portman-square. They say the 
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Captain laid ten-pound notes to fourpenny-pieces 
on Jumping Jemmy ." 

" What is Jumping Jemmy ? A man or a 
horse ?" 

"A horse, my dear madam; a dreadful bright 
bay creature, with long legs, and a star on the 
forehead. They say that good was never known 
to come out of a horse with a star on the fore- 
head. This r Jumping Jemmy ' has been the ruin 
of half the young men about town." 

" And William Goldthorpe is ruined, then ? " 

« As ruined as a young man with his magni- 
ficent prospects can be." 

" What do you know about his prospects, and 
whether they are magnificent or not ? " 

" I only know what I hear, and what every- 
body talks about. Extravagant as he has been, 
Sir Jasper will hardly allow his son's name to be 
compromised. But it's not only in horse-flesh 
that the poor captain's dipped." m 

"What, can there be anything else ? " exclaimed 
Mrs. Armytage, who knew perhaps about five 
hundred times more than George Gafferer what 
William Goldthorpe's embarrassments really 
were, and what means he had of getting rid of 

H 2 
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them. "For goodness* sake, dear Mr. Gafferer, 
tell me all about it." 

"Ah, dear me, madam, it would take hours; 
but, at all events, I can tell you thus much, 
that " 

Just as George was commencing a fresh 
lamentable revelation, William Goldthorpe him- 
self, with Lord Groomporter and one or two 
kindred spirits, came up, certainly looking very 
disconsolate. 

" Thank you," said Mrs, Armytage to George. 
It was impossible for her to say in plainer terms, 
"Go away." The friendly man took the hint. 
He was only too glad to have been in her society 
even for a few minutes, and to have refreshed 
himself with her hospitality. So he went away 
rejoicing, hoping that somebody had seen him, 
and would rally and envy him for having been 
seen sitting on the pretty little widow's carriage- 
wheel. A contented spirit was friendly George 
Gafferer, and his pleasures were very cheap. 

Florence was very eager to know the extent 
of the Captain's losses ; but she could not elicit 
any very definite information from him. The 
young man was sulky, and said that he had had 
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a " doose of a bad time of it," and that there 
would be "a doose of a blow-up with the 
governor." He did not respect Mrs. Armytage 
quite enough to speak to her as ladies are accus- 
tomed to be spoken to. Then Groomporter was 
with him, and his lordship, who was the best- 
dressed and the most habitually tipsy young peer 
in England, was already very far gone in iced 
wines ; and on being asked what might be offered 
to him, replied in a voice somewhat thick and 
husky that he should like some " braiorsoawarr," 
by which it is to be presumed that Viscount 
Groomporter meant brandy and soda-water. 
Very wealthy, very young, exceedingly good* 
natured, was Viscount Groomporter. He was 
always a good friend to the people who were his 
greatest enemies : forgave Captain de Loos three 
months after the trial at which it was proved that 
the disreputable captain had forged his name, 
and positively sent him money to Kissingen to 
enable him to go salmon-fishing in Norway. 

• 

Viscount Groomporter was, I have observed, one 
of the best-dressed noblemen in the peerage. 
His blue surtout with the velvet* collar, his scarf, 
his pin, his white hat, were perfection. Dandies 
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sighed in vain to know the address of his trousers- 
maker, or of the artist who modelled those boots* 
so carefully to his feet. When people saw him, 
superlatively attired, gloved, handkerchiefed, say 
about three in the afternoon, going up the steps 
of Pall Mall, their first impulse was one of admi- 
ration to see such a well-looking, well-dressed 
young gentleman ; their next was one of astonish- 
ment that his eyes should be so bloodshot, and 
his gait so unsteady. For Viscount Groomporter 
was precisely that which Oliver Cromwell declared 
Charles the Second to be, and what the reticence 
of the nineteenth century forbids me to repeat. 
In truth, his lordship was incorrigible, and his 
thirty thousand a year seemed to have a fair 
chance of being submerged in "braiorsoawarr." 

There was not much, as you see, to be gleaned 
by Florence from the conversation of these young 
patricians. They were, besides, anxious to be 
after their own devices, — throwing at sticks, con- 
versing with the occupants of broughams far 
more equivocal than that of the Indian widow, 
wandering among the booths, and so forth, — and 
she let them go. She shook hands, however, with 
William Goldthorpe; and when the young man 
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found his hand released, there was a bank-note 
in it crumpled up. 

" Don't look at it," whispered Mrs. Armytage 
hurriedly; " never mind what it is. Keep it till 
you get away from here, and then spend it. It'll 
pay for something/' 

"But I can't, Mrs. Armytage," the Captain 
murmured hesitatingly, blushing up to the tips 
of his ears. 

" Yes, you can. Am I not a soldier's widow ? 
Mayn't I do what I like with my own ? There, 
get along with you after your friends. Bon jour." 
And so dismissed him. 

Her own! She had assuredly never come 
honestly by that money ; but she had neverthe- 
less given him a bank-note for fifty pounds, and 
she had given it him in pure good nature and 
sympathy for his misfortunes. As he retreated 
she put her head out of the carriage-window, and, 
not for the first time, whipered softly to herself, 

€t Poor fellow, how like Hugh he is ! " 

As she drew her head back, she found the 
door on the other side open. As she turned her 
face in surprise towards it, she found the figure 
of a man standing in the aperture. He was 
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stout and of good stature; he was about fifty 
years of age. She had met him the night before ; 
But she did not recognise him as Count some- 
body, with a full moustache and whisker and a 
curly black wig, who was the affable guest of the 
Baroness de la Haute Gueuse. She recognised 
in him instead the man with a face impudent as 
that of a jack-pudding, a paillasse, who had 
leered at her so audaciously from the coffee-room 
window of the Chambers in Soho. But both the 
Jack-pudding and the Paillasse wore their heart 
upon their sleeve, and both were Simon Lefranc. 

" The saucy fellow ! " she cried in easy indig- 
nation, and extended her hand to close the door 
and shut the intruder out. But another hand 
came forth, — the hand of which the sleeve had 
the heart upon it; and Florence Armytage's 
wrist was suddenly caught in a grip like that 
of steel. 

She knew the worst had come. Her disen- 
gaged hand sought, quick as lightning, her side. 
There should have been nestling there, in an 
embroidered pouch, the tiny revolver, without 
which she never, travelled. It was her custom to 
assure herself of its presence at least twice in an 
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hour. This verification had become a habit. 
The pistol had been safe twenty minutes since ; 
but I think the swarthy gipsey who had told her 
about the fair young man who was gone on a 
journey knew something of the embroidered 
pouch and its pretty, murderous contents. 

"The little dog that barks is gone away/' 
whispered Simon Lefranc. " Florence Armytage, 
you are my prisoner. Veuve Armytage, se servant 
de plusieurs noms et prinoms faux. De par la 
Republique, une et indivisible, et par mandat 
d'amener sous seing officiel,je vous arrete" 

" I took her," said Simon subsequently to his 
chief, "with all the formalities. It was charm- 
mg." 

She saw that all was over. She did not Taint, 
but her face was the colour of bleached wax ; and 
had any been privileged to place their hands 
between her shoulder-blades, they would have 
found a cold dew there. Her knees knocked 
together; her hand quivered like a bird in 
the thief-catcher's grip; but she did not faint. 
Not she. 

" What is it ? " she asked ; " what is it for ? » 

"Murder, burglary, and forgery. You know 
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as well as I do. Ah, ma mie, je t'accroche a la 
longue" 

Florence's postboy's duty was quite over, and 
he was asleep comfortably under the carriage- 
pole, with his head in a salad-bowl. Three intel- 
ligent foreigners stood before the window oppo- 
site to Simon. They had drawn the blinds down. 
Nothing could have been better managed — it was 
charming. 

The policeman got into the carriage, and sat 
down close to Mrs. Armytage's side. She shrank 
away from him shuddering, but made no effort to 
scream or to resist. 

"We will have the other blind down, so; that 
is nice and comfortable," Simon remarked, suit- 
ing tfie action to the word. " You are not afraid 
of being alone with Papa Lallouet in this cr6- 
puscule, eh, ma petite ? " 

Simon Lefranc had many names; Florence 
knew him by this one. She had often heard of, 
but never seen, the dreaded personage whom for 
years she had started at in her sleep. Papa 
Lallouet was called the Parrain de la Guillotine, 
but I prefer still to call him Simon Lefranc, the 
man who wore his heart upon his sleeve. 
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" Which will you do?" he asked. " Will you 
make a fuss, — a tintamarre, — and oblige me to 
have you carried away by the English police, and 
before an English magistrate, to have your war- 
rant of extradition read, and be publicly con- 
signed to my custody? or will you go away 
quietly with Papa Lallouet, like a good little girl, 
as you ought to be? If you accompany me of 
your own free will, it will save all the esclandre 
of an examination in a police-court ; and we can 
be as happy as two turtle-doves till we get 
home." 

She had reason indeed to be afraid of the pub- 
licity of her arrest in England. Five hundred 
creditors — five hundred people whom she had 
defrauded, robbed, forged upon — would read the 
story of her crimes, and rush forward to be con- 
fronted with and to identify her. It was better, 
she thought, now the worst had come to the 
worst, to go with this man. She knew that in 
France she had a certain Influence, and with the 
hand that was not a captive she felt her soft neck, 
and thought, " At least this is safe." 

" Don't be too sure," said Simon, who even in 
the gloom had marked her movement, and 
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seemed to divine her thought, "Remember, it 
is assassinat — what the English law calls wilful 
murder — that I arrest you for. You go with me 
without promise or condition on my part. Make 
up your mind, or the English police will come to 
my help." 

" Do they know of my fate ? " she asked. 

"They know everything; but the thing is 
arranged. They could get a dozen warrants for 
your arrest on charges for all you have done here 
in England by ten o n clock to-morrow morning." 

"And, pray, what have I done here, Monsieur 
LaUouet?" the wretched little creature, with a 
touch of her old disdain and her old impertinence, 
interposed. 

" Ta, ta, ta ! " the police agent replied. " Don't 
try to put me off my guard, you little crocodile. 
I am too old pour confer sornettes. "What have 
you done in England? "What have you not 
done? Do you think that we, of the Rue de 
Jerusalem, have not kept the history of your life 
and adventures by double entry, en partie double, 
these five years past ? We know all about you, 
ma petite bonne femme : — how you have lied and 
cheated and swindled ; how you have stolen and 
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forged ; how you have perhaps done worse things, 
— for which you will have to sit on the benches 
of the cour d'assises." 

" I will go with you/* Mrs. Armytage mur- 
mured, and with a gesture of despair. 

" Very well ; but, remember, it is murder. On 
n'y ricanepas en France, ma belle" 

" I am innocent/' she answered. " Besides — " 
She halted ; but her hand sought her neck again, 
and, with a smile, — a ghastly smile, almost the 
last that ever visited those now livid lips, — she 
thought, " Ah ! I have still one Influence left. 
They will never guillotine poor little Me." 

" In that case," pursued Simon Lefranc, " we 
will wait quietly and comfortably with the blinds 
down until such time as we can get away. In 
this throng nobody, without some distinguishing 
mark, will b.e able to recognise your carriage. 
Are you content ? " 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

" Silence gives consent. Permit me, then, to 
trouble you;" and Simon Lefranc slipped the 
neatest little handcuff in the world over Flo- 
rence's wrist, on which he had not for one 
moment loosened his hold. The handcuff was 
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attached by a ring to another of larger size, and 
this Simon slipped over his own wrist, cheerfully 

humming a little tune the while. "La, nous 
voild dans les menottes," he said. "Not quite so 
comfortable perhaps as your diamond-bracelets; 
but still I hope this little ornament does not 
hurt you." 

She never answered. 

" Go to sleep, ma petite," Simon paternally 
advised, "or think about your defence for the 
day of trial. If I were you, I would retain 
Maitre Paillet, or at least Chaix d'Estange. 
There, you shall be treated like a lady, and have 
the best to eat and drink till we are safe at home. 
I can't take you across the Channel handcuffed 
like this ; but you shall be carried on board the 
steamer at Dover as a lady very sick. You are 
very sick. We will have you nicely wrapped up 
in shawls and blankets, so that nobody will see 
the bright little bracelets which we will take the 
liberty of placing round your wrists and round 
your ankles." 

She heard, but she let the man have his say, 
and answered him naught. She was thinking. 
She was in the toils. What mattered it if the 
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net round her were tight or loose? They had 
got her, and might lead her along as they chose. 

She closed her eyes, and, strange as it may 
seem, experienced something like a relaxation of 
anxiety, something that approached comparative 
relief and ease. Naturalists have surmised that a 
feeling somewhat analogous may be experienced 
by the hunted hare, the hopelessly beset deer, 
when there is not one chance more left, when the 
hounds are close at hand, and there is nothing 
more left but to lie down and die. She had been 
hunted and harried so long ; so many years had 
elapsed since she first began to sleep with her 
eyes open — to start at every shadow, to fancy 
every bush an officer, to be continually and per- 
petually in dread of discovery and seizure — that 
the mere reaction now soothed her. There was 
nothing more to fly from, no more lies to tell, no 
more stratagems to devise, no more gulfs to bridge 
over. So, at least, she thought. So it might be, 
if she chose. Should she plead guilty to all that 
was brought against her, and let them use her as 
they pleased? She experienced an indefinable 
reluctance to concoct any story for her defence, 
to employ any means for extricating herself from 
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her deadly peril. To-morrow, next week, next 
month, next year — would do for all that, she 
seemed to think. It was a matter that concerned 
her lawyers. She would have to employ lawyers, 
she supposed. There was plenty of time for that 
— plenty of time for all. She was drowsy with 
doing evil. She was tired with crime. She 
wanted rest. The thing was bad enough, cer- 
tainly; but it could not be much worse, and it 
was a relief to know that the storm which had so 
long blackened the sky had burst. 

And while her mind refused to dwell with any 
intensity on her present situation, or the circum- 
stances which had led to it, it returned over and 
over again to her early youth — to the days when 
she was young and happy and — God help her ! — 
innocent. . She was saying the old lessons, 
playing at the same childish games, romping 
about the same playground, dancing at her first 
party, reading her first love-letter, starting on her 
first voyage to India. 

She had been in captivity about half an hour — 
it seemed to have been ten years — when a discreet 
tap came against the glass of the window nearest 
to Simon Lefranc. The police-agent drew it 
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down, and inclined his bullet-head to hear what 
was spoken to him from without; but, at the 
same time, he contrived to throw a cloak betweeii 
him and his prisoner so dexterously and in folds 
so thick as to muffle any sound that might pass 
between that window and her ear. 

It was Inspector Millament who had tapped at 
the window. The roar of the Babel outside first 
wafted through the aperture, and let Florence 
know of its vicinage ; but the Inspector was an 
adept at whispering, and not a word that he 
uttered could reach^her through the heavy mass 
of drapery. 

" Have you got your Bird ? " he asked. 

" Oui, mon vieux. I have, my dear friend," 
responded Simon. "She fluttered her wings a 
little at first ; but she is quiet and peaceable as a 
dove, now." 

" There is no necessity for our services, then? " 

" Not the least. All will be managed without 
publicity and scandal, which can only defeat the 
ends of justice. In fifteen hours she will be safe 
in Paris." 

" She is wanted very badly here, more by 
person than by name ; and when she is tried, she 
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will be sure to be recognised by some one who 
knew her in England, and it will all come out." 

' "Let it. We have our instructions, and act by 
them. If you like, I kidnapped her, and got her 
across the Channel without your knowing any- 
thing about it. On n'y regardera pas de si prhs, 
h Paris. His chiefs will bear Papa Lallouet out, 
and say to Simon Lefranc, 'My son, thou hast 
done well/ " 

" Well, you know best. I wish you joy of your 
capture. She's worth having. You Frenchmen 
have certainly a very neat way of doing business. 
If it had been our duty to take her, there would 
have been a row, and lots of screaming, and a 
mob. The whole thing would have been known 
in five minutes, and half-a-dozen € gentlemen of 
the press/ as they call themselves, would have 
been pestering me with questions, and rushing off 
to the station to telegraph the news to London." 

"Yes," Simon observed with a quiet grin, "she 
is indeed worth having. She is a pearl beyond 
price. She will be worth my retraite, my retiring 
pension to me, monsieur, all the more surely as I 
have taken her quietly. For we want to pluck a 
few little feathers off our pigeon before she is 
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ready to be trussed and roasted, and served up at 
the table of Madame la Justice. A dainty morsel, 
mafoi; ha, ha! " 

He laughed quietly enough, but still in a tone 
loud enough to make his victim start uneasily. 
He gave her handcuffed wrist a warning shake, 
and in a savage undertone muttered " Be quiet ! " 
and she was still as she was mute. 

" And you," Simon continued, turning again to 
the Inspector, "Have you done your business? 
Have you caged your birds ? " 

"Most extraordinary thing, we haven't," re- 
turned Inspector Millament, in a tone of dis- 
appointment. « Journey down for nothing ; and 
Fd such a sweet little bit of business cut out for 
me in Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace, Bayswater ! 
However, we've had the pleasure of your com- 
pany, and seen your way of doing business." 

"Truly, you flatter me. The pleasure is, be- 
lieve me, mutual. But how have you missed your 
game ? It was well watched enough. Has Sir 
Jasper Goldthorpe got away ? " 

" No ; his carriage and party are within fifty 

yards of us ; but within a minute of your leaving 

comes down a telegraphic message to us to hold 
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over all our warrants against him, leave off 
watching him even, and come back to town." 

"He is still very rich, perhaps, and very 
powerful, and has influential friends." 

"There's no man in England," retorted the 
vexed Inspector, "powerful enough to step be- 
tween a criminal and his prosecutors when 
informations have once been sworn, and a 
warrant has once been granted. We don't do 
things in a corner or in the dark here, monsieur. 
'Fair and above board * is our motto. I was to 
have taken him here, and I ought to have taken 
him here, and it's deuced provoking." 

The true Englishman spoke in Inspector 
Millament. All detective policeman as he was, 
and accustomed to track his prey very much in 
the manner of a sleuth hound, he would have 
been shocked to learn that any of his prisoners — 
" customers," as he called them — had been 
arrested without all due legal formalities being 
observed; or that, after capture, they had been 
deprived of any legal means of defence. And, 
moreover, Inspector Millament was mortal. 
Though he railed at the " gentlemen of the 
press," he was not insensible to the flattering 
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notices frequently bestowed on his sagacity and 
acumen by the newspaper reporters, and ranked 
in the highest class of literary composition those 
wondrously-spun paragraphs in which the "skilful 
recapture of an escaped convict," or the " extra- 
ordinary detection of a bank-robbery," or the 
"clever discovery of a fugitive bankrupt," was 
ascribed to the pluck and energy of Sergeant 
South, or the zeal tempered with discretion of 
Mr. — they always gave him the Mister — Mr. 
Inspector Millament. 

The baffled Inspector was preparing to take 
leave of Simon, when there came pressing through 
the throng Sergeant South, beckoning hastily to 
his superior. The Inspector closed the window ; 
Simon drew the blind down, and they were once 
more in the gloom again. 

But not for long. Florence heard the clanking 
of a chain, the lumbering of the carriage-pole, 
the shouts and curses of drivers and post-boys 
who were being made to move their vehicles on 
one side by the police. She strained her ears to 
catch some words ; but the din of minstrels and 
niggers with their music, and the roaring of the 
stick-throwing, and the brawlers and the chaffers 
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and the roysterers, made up only one harsh hum- 
ming noise, and she could distinguish nothing. 

Let us pass for the moment from the interior 
of that silken prison to the outside. It has always 
been to me a marvel of marvels how ever people 
manage to get a carriage off the Hill on a great 
race-day without smashing five hundred coach- 
panels, and crushing five thousand toes. It is 
done somehow. There are always people who 
want to leave early, and they manage to leave and 
get clear of the labyrinth of wheels, and drive 
away through the grinning, scampering crowd; 
but the operation is nevertheless astounding. So, 
in youth, were these four puzzling and bewilder- 
ing things to me : first, to know how a ship got 
into a dock, and how she got out of dock, without 
being stove in at some stage or another ; next, to 
know how ever the great Duke of Wellington, in 
extreme old age, managed to get on his horse, 
and, finally, how he contrived to get off it. 

The four posters brought down by Mrs. Army- 
tage were in due time, that is to say, after a good 
long lapse of it, harnessed to the carriage. The 
post-boy, who was tipsy, had disappeared ; so had 
his comrade, not much superior to him, it must 
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be admitted, in sobriety. Their places were sup- 
plied by two new postillions of great gravity of 
countenance, and who were thoroughly impervious 
to the witticisms of the road. As the carriage, 
with the blinds' still down, was painfully 
manoeuvred out of the ruck of its surroundings, 
at least half-a-dozen mounted policemen showed 
themselves exceeding active in directing its move- 
ments and clearing the way; conspicuous among 
them was the Superintendent who had spoken to 
M illament and his companions on the course. 

The throng had of course their jest at the fact 
of the blinds of the carriage being so closely 
drawn down, and various opinions were hazarded 
as to the occupants having taken a little more 
than was good for them. Derisive cries were 
heard of " Didn't it agree with you ? " " Never 
mind if your head aches ! " " Come out and have 
some fresh air ! " Then soda-water corks and 
farthing dolls were playfully thrown against the 
windows ; then the post-boys were recommended 
to " go gently over the stones ; " then it was sur- 
mised that there was a lady inside with " a wicked 
old marquis/' who was adjured to " come out and 
show hisself." But there is an end to everything, 
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even to getting off the Hill at Epsom. Away the 
carriage and its occupants went at last. Away 
from the booths and the gipsy-tents, the hucksters 1 
stalls, the temporary stables. Away from the mad 
medley of lords and ladies, gamblers, rouis, thieves, 
fools, grooms, hostlers, gipsies, beggars, policemen, 
mountebanks, and vagrant children. 

There was an open barouche to which the 
horses were being put, and which was full of the 
Daughters of Folly, all blazing in paint and 
jewellery, and rich silks and laces. The poor 
creatures within were half uproarious and half 
fractious with champagne. A knot of dissipated 
young men were lounging over this carriage, 
perched on wheels and box and rumble, and 
bandying about loose talk and silver tankards. 
Among them, I am sorry to say, were Captain 
Goldthorpe, already half consoled for his losses, 
and Viscount Groomporter, who was growing 
more and more flushed as to his countenance, and 
less and less steady as to his legs. 

The carriage came thudding by on the soft turf, 
and the young nobleman seeing it cried, 

ts "Why, Goldie, isn't that your friend Mrs. A/s 
trap ? " 
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The dragoon looked, and saw that it was, 
" What's she going away so early for ? " 
" Because she chooses, I suppose, Groomporter." 
" Yes," — I am afraid his lordship pronounced 
the affirmative, " yesh ; "— " but what has she got 
the blinds down for ? " 

" She may be tired ; she may have some one 
with her that she doesn't care about being seen 
with." 

" Goldie," pursued Viscount Groomporter, with 
much tipsy gravity, " my opinion is, that the little 
widow's very spoons upon you." 

The Captain, remembering the fifty-pound note, 
which, by the way, had been nearly doubled since 
he received it by a lucky draw in a sweepstakes 
on one of the minor races, blushed, and was 
silent. 

The curtained carriage drove away, and all 
association between Florence Armytage and the 
British aristocracy faded away for ever. She was 
thoroughly worn out, and fell into a sleep. Simon 
Lefranc was not at all surprised to see her slum- 
ber. Had he not, in his time, watched murderers 
sleeping in the condemned cell the very night 
before their execution, galley-slaves reposing on 
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their hard deal boards? "Why shouldn't she 
sleep, if she's tired ? and tired enough I dare say 
she is/' quoth Simon Lefranc to himself. 

The carriage was driven along the most se- 
questered roads that the postillions could hit 
upon, in order to avoid as much as possible the 
noise and confusion inseparable, as it would seem, 
from coming home after a great race; yet with 
the minutest precautions, and following bye-lane 
after bye-lane, they could not help coming from 
time to time upon some carriage filled with choice 
spirits, who roared and laughed and "chaffed," 
and gave many other unmistakable signs of the 
wine being in and the wit being out. Compara- 
tively early as they had started, they took so 
many detours that it was ten o'clock at night 
before they came to Clapham Common. 

When Florence Army tage woke for the first time, 
which was after about an hour's rest, she found 
that the carriage had halted, and that the door 
was half open, with a man — not Simon, he had 
not yet stirred from her side — standing thereat. 
A cup of tea was handed to her, which she drank 
greedily — as she would have drunk anything, 
from prussic acid to cura9oa. It must have been 
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very good tea, and very strong tea ; for she went 
to sleep again five minutes after she had emptied 
the cup, and did not wake for full three hours 
afterwards. 

Then she woke, thoroughly, and found to her 
amazement that Simon Lefranc was no longer 
with her, and that her wrist was manacled to that 
of a woman. A little swinging lamp had been 
lit ; and she could see that she had yet another 
travelling companion, a woman who sat opposite 
to her. 

She started, and would have screamed. The 
looks of these two women terrified her ten thou- 
sand times more than the policeman had done. 
Her terror was increased when the woman to 
whom she was handcuffed bade her to " give them 
none of her nonsense, for if she did she should be 
gagged." She bowed her head, and spake no 
more till London was reached, and her new life 
commenced. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WHAT PEOPLE SAID IN THE CITY. 

In the first place, people said in the City, and 
knew it for a fact, that the Bank of England had 
raised its rate of discount. The tightening of 
that financial screw of course had immediately 
produced a corresponding tightness in the money- 
market. Money was no longer to be had on easy 
terms " in the street ; " — I wish that I knew when 
it was to be had on easy terms in the houses ; — 
holders were firm, and wouldn't look even at the 
best of paper. Merchants reputed wealthy came 
with gloomy countenances out of the parlours of 
the great discount houses in Lombard and Throg- 
morton Streets, their still unnegotiated securities 
in their pockets. Things, to be brief, did not 
look at all well in the City. 

Things looked tip the next day a little ; then 
they looked straightforward ; then sideways ; 
then down again, and worse than ever. There 
could not be a panic, there could not be a crash, 
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people said, because, you see, there had never 
been so much money in the country, or so many 
visitors in London. • Trade was flourishing ; gold 
was coming in from California; mechanics and 
labourers were in full work ; many of the great 
houses which had begun to falter and tremble a 
little, gradually recovered themselves. The Bank 
screw was relaxed; the merchants reputed 
wealthy went into Lombard Street parlours with 
hopeful, and came out with joyful, countenances ; 
the Stock Exchange resumed its wonted joviality; 
there were no shadows but one — a great black 
Shadow it was — where money-mongers most do 
congregate. Peace and prosperity in the world, 
commercial and financial, seemed to be returning, 
and yet, — things did not L look at all well in the 
City. 

Things had their worst aspect, the great Shadow 
had its blackest hue, and hung like an imminent 
pall, in and over a place called Beryl Court. 
People — that is, the people who were supposed to 
know a thing or two — talked all day long about 
Beryl Court, and about Mammon, the proprietor 
and potentate thereof. And, while they talked, 
it was curious to mark that they did not seem to 
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know on what particular peg to hang their con- 
versation. They fastened, of course, as a pre- 
liminary peg, upon Sir Jasper Goldthorpe : but 
the baronet was convalescent; he had been to 
the Derby; he was at business the next day, and 
in the evening was to give a grand dinner-party 
to certain illustrious foreigners, then sojourning 
in the British metropolis. The banquet was to 
be followed by a grand ball. It was during the 
day of which this was to be the triumphant con- 
clusion that people in the City talked most about 
Sir Jasper Goldthorpe. 

Who were those people ? I cannot with cer- 
tainty determine, any more than I can fix with 
exactitude upon him who first states authorita- 
tively that Consols shall be ninety-seven and an 
eighth; that French Three-per-cents shall be 
sixty-five and a quarter. Somebody must say so 
in the first instance, of course, in deference, per- 
haps, to somebody else. Somebody else agrees 
with him ; a third assentient adds his voice, and 
the quotation of the Funds is stricken. 

But it may have been in Cornhill or in Capel 
Court, in Lombard or Old Broad Street, that a 
White Waistcoat (corpulent) brushes against a 
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Blue Frock-coat (sparely built). To them enter 
a Drab Felt Hat; and a Brown Silk Umbrella 
with an ivory handle makes up a fourth. 

Says White Waistcoat, " I hear for a certainty 
that it's all over with him/' 

" You don't say so," ejaculates Blue Frock-coat. 
" It's true I did hear some very queer rumours at 
the club this morning." 

" He can't last twenty-four hours. He must go ; 
I know it for a fact," Brown Silk Umbrella adds, 
giving himself a thwack on the pavement. 

"That's bad," joins in Drab Hat; "and, to 
tell the truth, I've heard a good deal about it 
myself since yesterday afternoon. They say it's 
been a long time coming. He was always a close 
customer, and kept things pretty snugly to him- 
self; but the truth will ooze out somehow." 

"Ah," remarks White Waistcoat, "he'd better 
have taken partners." 

" He never would, though," Drab Hat continues, 
shaking a shrewd head inside it. "They might 
have known a great deal too much about the 
affairs of the House to be quite convenient." 

" How much will he go for ? " 

" A couple of millions at least." 
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" Say a million and a half." 

" Fll bet it's over two, and that there won't be 
half-a-crown in the pound assets. There never is 
in these great paper-crashes. Money will make 
money of itself, just by turning itself over; but 
when paper goes to the bad, it doesn't leave 
enough revenue to light a rushlight with." 

" What's the secret ? What has he been doing ? 
He's been in no great speculations in our market 
lately." 

" You don't know how many hundred he's been 
at the bottom of, and behind the scenes of. He 
was always such an old Slyboots. They say he 
bolstered up the Luffbury Bank for years." 

" Ah ! I've heard that. He had something to 
do, too, with Jubson's patents for raising wrecks 
with spun-glass cables." 

" That big mill that was burnt down at Roch- 
dale in May, and wasn't insured, was his property, 
so I've heard." 

"Hadn't he something to do with the Inland 
Heliogabalus Docks in Paris ? " 

" Don't know ; but I'm sure he had the con- 
cession of the Montevidean Railway. I saw it in 
Galiffnani. You know, the one that was to join 
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the General South and Central American Trunk 
Line; — tunnel under Chimborazo, and run a 
branch to Tehucantepec." 

"Ah! that was a nice little spec; to say 
nothing of the Ulululu copper-mines." 

" And the Pitcairn's Island Packet-service." 
" And the loan to the Republic of Prigas." 
" And the quicksilver affair in 13arataria." 
" And the Grand Lama of Tibet's Lottery ." 
" And the Polar Circle Tallow-melting and Ice- 
preserving Company." 

" Pshaw ! any one of these things might have 
turned up trumps," — it was Silk Umbrella who 
speaks; — "it's all touch and go. It isn't that 
rock he's split upon. It's Paper ! Giving good 
money for bad bills, and lending huge sums to 
Houses that never existed." 

" And borrowing bigger sums to pay the inte- 
rest," opines White Waistcoat. 

" It isn't that," breaks in Drab Hat, shaking 
the shrewd head inside again. " I'll tell you what 
it is. If 8 Austria" 
" Austria ! " 

" Yes, Austria. Who lent the ready # cash for 
the Austrians to get Lombardy back again, taking 

VOL. III. K 
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a million Cremona fiddles as security, which turned 
out to he Lowther- Arcade ones? Goldthorpe's 
House. Who kept up the war in Hungary, and 
was promised a lien on the crown of St. Stephen, 
till Kossuth ran away with it? Goldthorpe's 
House. Who filled the military chest for the 
Austrians who garrisoned Leghorn? Who con- 
tracted for the new fortifications at Venice and 
Mantua? Who kept the Tyrol in order, and took 
the Archduchess Sophia's jewels out of pawn? 
Who, if he hadn't been sniffing after an English 
peerage, which he'll never get, and if he hadn't 
been — more's the shame — an Englishman, would 
have liked to go to Vienna, and be made a German 
baron of? I say, Goldthorpe's House, and Jasper 
Goldthorpe; and if he smashes to-day, it's his own 
fault for a fool, and the Austrian government's for 
a pack of rogues." 

"But they may cash up," interposes Silk 
Umbrella. 

" Cash up ! They'll never cash up a farthing- 
piece ; I know them of old, sir. They're on the 
verge of bankruptcy. To my certain knowledge 
Austria — " 

But I will not be so cruel to the reader as to 
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repeat in detail all that the Drab Hat (who is in 
the Russia trade, by-the-bye) has to say about 
Austria. He is the greatest authority extant as 
to the ways and means of that chronically em- 
barrassed empire. It is edifying, but terrific, to 
hear him on Austrian finance. He is the only 
English politician who reads the (Esterreichische 
Zeitung in the original. He ^is great upon the 
by-gone horrors of the Spielburg; upon the 
wrongs of Silvio Pellico; upon] the whipping of 
Madame de Maderspach ; upon the execution of 
Ciceroacchio and Ugo Bassi. Austria is his bug- 
bear, his nightmare. He is Prometheus with a 
double-headed eagle gnawing at his vitals. They 
say at his Club that it is for his sole use and 
benefit that the daily press entertain long-winded 
correspondents at Vienna ; and, at all events, this 
is beyond doubt, that in all places save City 
marts and exchanges, where, being immensely 
wealthy, he is an oracle, and listened to with 
reverence, he is generally known as "the Aus- 
trian bore." In club reading-room, at social 
dinner-table, in gay saloon, people shudder and 
gather themselves up, and if possible fly from 
the face of this insatiate Austromane. Hence 

K 2 
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he likes the City much better than the West 
End, and thinks of becoming a member of a Club 
in Old Broad Street, and taking his name off the 
books in Pall Mall. "Would you believe it," he 
says to Silk Umbrella, "that only yesterday, as I 
was trying to explain the history of t\e Aulic Coun- 
cil to Dr. Scoggles at the Bonassus, that impu- 
dent fellow, Scanderbeg, who's only a literary 
man, and hasn't got a penny in the world, told me 
that he wished the Aulic Council was at Jericho!" 

White Waistcoat, Silk Umbrella, Blue Frock- 
coat, Drab Hat, all of them go their several ways, 
and by-and-by form into other groups with other 
articles of raiment with human beings within 
them ; and the rumour swells and swells, and is 
a rolling stone that gathers moss, and a snowball 
that grows bigger, and an avalanche that comes 
tumbling, and a cataract that comes splashing, 
and a thunder-cloud that bursts, and a volcano 
that vomits forth its lava and sends up its scoriae, 
and a tempest that tears up the golden trees by 
the roots and scathes the silver plains, and an 
earthquake that yawns sudden and tremendous 
and engulfs Mammon and his Millions for ever. 

" Have you heard the news," friendly George 
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Gafferer asks Tom Soapley, — with whom he is 
most intimate and friendly, and whom he cor- 
dially hates, — "have you heard the news, my 
dearest chick ? " 

It is half-past two o'clock in the afternoon, and 
George, who has always some " business ° in the 
City, although neither he nor anybody else can 
tell what it is, has looked in at the Bay-Tree in 
quest of a chop and a glass of sherry, and finds 
Soapley there on the same errand. 

"What news ?" 

" The great house of Goldthorpe has stopped 
payment, — stopped payment ! gone to utter, 
hopeless smash ! Sir Jasper Goldthorpe's cut 
his throat — his own throat, my chick; Lady 
Goldthorpe poisoned herself with naptha — no, 
camphine — out of a lamp. Sir Jasper's ward — 
you know — Miss Hill, — all her savings are 
swallowed up ; and they say that the head clerk 
in Beryl Court has bolted with ninety thousand, 
and that before Sir Jasper committed suicide he 
tried to set fire to the house in Onyx Square, 
only the flames were extinguished by Dr. Sar- 
donix and the under-butler. And he was at the 
race only yesterday, looking better than ever, and 
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was to have given a grand dinner and ball this 
evening, to which I was invited. I've got the 
card, as big as a pancake, at home, my dear 
chick." 

" I don't believe it," Soapley returns. * 

" Sir ! " George exclaims, drawing himself up. 

"I don't mean about the invitation, — I was 
invited myself" (both are lying), — "but the 
smash. I can't believe it, my dear Mr. GafFerer;" 
Soapley never condescended to familiarity with 
his rival, and was always profoundly obsequious 
to him. " Sir Jasper Goldthorpe's position is too 
high in the City of London, his fortune is too 
ample, his means are too vast, for such a disaster 
to overtake him, — that is, taking human pro- 
babilities into consideration. Let us not, there- 
fore, on the faith of an idle rumour rashly 
assume — " 

" Idle rumour ! rashly assume ! " cries George 
in amazement. " Why, it's as well known as the 
Royal Exchange. It's in the second edition of 
the Times" 

Soapley knows well enough that the intelli- 
gence of the catastrophe is to be found in the 
second issue of the morning journal. He has 
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seen it perhaps before George ; but it is Soapley's 
policy to deny all the rumours he has heard, and 
half the news. They may be contradicted, he 
reckons. There are such things as blunders 
false statements, and hoaxes. The very opposite 
to what has been written or rumoured may be 
published to-morrow; and then the parties inte- 
rested may say, "Such and such a report was 
flying about town, and the only man who 
wouldn't believe it was Tom Soapley. Shrewd 
dog ! " By which means Thomas hopes, some 
day, to get made something by somebody. 

There was a considerable admixture of the 
fabulous in Gafferer's budget of intelligence, and 
not a tithe of what his idle tongue gave currency 
to had appeared in the paper; but in two par- 
ticulars he was correct. The great house of 
Goldthorpe was bankrupt, and Magdalen Hill 
was a beggar. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE FEET OP CLAY. 

The walls of Beryl Court, like those of Bal- 
clutha, were desolate. That feu d'enfer at 
Sebastopol, of which Menschikoff wrote such 
rueful accounts to his Emperor, was a mere 
popgun cannonade compared with the devastating 
bombardment of Bankruptcy. A fiat from 
Basinghall Street is like a trumpet, blowing 
down the walls of Jericho, commercial and 
financial, in an instant. No pantomimic change 
that Farley or Bradwell ever dreamt of is half 
so rapid as that which takes place when a great 
merchant's house is turned out of windows, "lis 
the old story of Aladdin's palace over again. 
The inestimable old, albeit rusty, lamp has been 
incautiously exchanged — beware of people who 
cry things in the street — for a bran-new, tawdry, 
utterly worthless affair; and, presto, away goes 
palace, and down comes Aladdin, like Humpty 
Dumpty from the top of his wall. 
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It was speedily manifest that not all the king's 
horses nor all the king's men could etfer set Sir 
Jasper Goldthorpe up again. His fall had been 
too violent ; the Smash was too great. A wise 
man has said, that the success of the wicked 
resembles only the progress of some wretch urged 
towards the summit of the Tarpeian rock to be 
ruinously flung therefrom. I leave for the 
moment the question of Mammon's wickedness 

* 

or virtue in abeyance. I only look at him as he 
lies, bleeding, mangled, crushed out of all solvent 
semblance, at the bottom of the precipice, to the 
brink of which he clomb so arrogantly. 

Where Mammon had been only yesterday 
absolute, — supreme, well-nigh, in his earthly way, 
and among his earthly vassals omnipotent, — a 
Messenger in Bankruptcy now held undisputed 
sway. The Emperor was nowhere. He had 
been beaten; he had abdicated; his throne was 
vacant. The Messenger was the Provisional 
Government. He appointed a provisional 
ministry, and took provisional command of 
the remaining finances. Le Roi etait mort ; but 
the kingly line was extinct, and there was no- 
new sovereign to shout " Vive le roi ! " for. The 
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Messenger in Bankruptcy was a pleasant man in 
a Marseilles waistcoat, and with a bald pate so 
polished, that when he took off his hat the birds, 
might have used his shining occiput for a mirror, 
and plumed themselves by its reflection. The 
Messenger netted a comfortable salary of two or 
three thousand a year by getting other people to 
execute his messages. He was a high Tory, and 
spent a portion of his earnings in the main- 
tenance of a moribund, but highly orthodox, 
Church and State newspaper, of which the last 
proprietor had been a Unitarian, and the last but 
one a converted Jew. The Morning Mitre — thus 
was the Messenger's journal called — has since 
been sold, the True-Blue Club refusing to 
advance any more money for its support. It is 
now edited by a gentleman of Mormon ten- 
dencies, and is said to be the subsidised organ 
of the Turkish government, — since the black 
ambassador from Hayti wouldn't have anything 
to do with it, — but it is as orthodox and as 
Conservative as ever. 

So the Messenger put his merry men into 
Beryl Court, and accountants began to range 
through the extensive library of ledgers, cash- 
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books, journals, and so forth, in -which the pro- 
digious transactions of Goldthorpe and Co. were 
recorded. I am advancing matters if I speak of 
meetings for the choice of assignees, certificate 
discussions, and similar preliminaries to the great 
five-act drama of fivepence in the pound. I am 
now but at the morrow of the disaster ; but was 
it fivepence, or was it nothing at all in the pound, 
that Goldthorpe's estate, after seven years' delay, 
rendered to the creditors ? 

Goldthorpe's estate! That now became the 
misty, hazy semi-entity into which the countless 
treasures of Mammon had resolved themselves. 
Everything now belonged to the "estate," and 
seemed to wither and grow blighted under the 
baleful influence of Basinghall Street. The 
marble-fronted palace in Beryl Court seemed 
suddenly afflicted with the same leprosy that is 
said to have attacked the stonework of the new 
Houses of Parliament. Of course the people 
whose business it was left off cleaning the 
windows, sweeping the door-step, and polishing 
the brass-plate. The muddy highlows of the 
Messenger's merry men made tesselations for 
themselves on the pavement of the entrance-hall. 
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Bits of straw — however is it that bits of straw 
seem indissolubly connected with every case in 
bankruptcy? — began to be noticed about the 
Court, and even in offices and ante-chambers. 
The merry men belonging to the Messenger 
chewed bits of straw continually. The trim 
servitors, who were wont to glide about so 
noiselessly and so obediently on the behests of 
Mammon and the heads of his departments, 
suddenly disappeared, and were replaced, no one 
knew how or why, by an inconceivable female of 
great but uncertain age, who had a face like an 
exaggerated Norfolk biffin, and the arrangement 
of whose costume was after the engraved portrait 
of Mother Bunch, and whose pattens were per- 
petual, and who wore a bonnet that may be said 
to have resembled the design of a Turkey carpet, 
for it was like nothing in the sky, or upon the 
earth, or in the waters under them. This phe- 
nomenon announced herself to be Mrs. Runt, 
laundress, and invariably soiled every article with 
which she came in contact. She was always 
sipping half-pints of porter, and always talking 
with indecorous glibness about the " estate " and 
the assignees. In all the catastrophes of life, — in 
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childbirth, in bankruptcy, in captivity, in sickness, 
and in death, — these appalling women start up 
unbidden, and have dominion almost as great as 
that claimed by commissioners, by turnkeys, by 
doctors, and by undertakers. When they are 
not prattling about the " assignees/' their theme 
is the " trustees " or the " executors." They are 
all sisters. Mrs. Bunt pervades Beryl Court, and 
Mrs. Bunt, when you are sick in chambers, 
administers to you, internally, the liniment 
instead of the draught. Mrs. Grunt comes to 
the lying-in, and Mrs. Hunt lays you out. Were 
they ever young, these standing protests against 
the laws on witchcraft? Had they ever good 
looks ? Did they ever know what it was to be 
pretty, and cheerful, and honest, and sober? 
What were their husbands, if they ever had any, 
— mutes, or dissecting-room porters, or resur- 
rection men, or watchmen? I think, myself, 
that they were all born old, that they had the 
rheumatism in their cradles, and were suckled on 
beer and weaned on gin, and that their fathers 
were all Chelsea pensioners, and their mothers all 
workhouse nurses. 

The clerks and other employes of the great 
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House did not take the ruin of Mammon much 
to heart. There was something in having be- 
longed to a firm that had smashed for so tre- 
mendous an amount. The sage heads of other 
City firms looked on a man out of Goldthorpe's 
as one whose experiences had been vast, whose 
knowledge of monetary ramifications must be 
prodigious, and who must necessarily be up, not 
to a thing or two, but to a thing or twenty. So, 
when the brief notice accorded to them had 
expired, they readily found other engagements. 
The heads of departments were as undismayed. 
One gentleman positively married on the strength 
of Goldthorpe's bankruptcy. Another, as pre- 
cautionary measures, immediately increased his 
tailor's bill, ordered some peculiar port from his 
wine-merchant, and took a house on a long lease. 
A third published a book on the History of Great 
Speculations, which had a rapid sale, and obtained 
for its gifted author the appointment of Secretary 
of the Imperial Clerical and General Purchase of 
Pawnbrokers' Duplicates Association (offices in 
Cannon Street and Pall Mall) ; and one gentle- 
»* -ore .**£*£ re-l added another 
horse to his brou^fam, took a house in Tyburnia, 
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went into business for himself, and was blithely 
bankrupt at the end of twelve months. He had 
so closely imitated the system of operations pur- 
sued by his great chief, that his Smash was the 
very image of Mammon's seen through the small 
end of an opera-glass. 

The fountain in the Court ceased playing of 
course ; and then it came out how much money 
was owing to the Water Company, in which Sir 
Jasper was a shareholder. The scrip, it is need- 
less to say, had been mortgaged for twice its 
value. Money had been raised upon everything 
on which it was possible to raise a stiver, — upon 
title-deeds and dock-warrants, upon bills and 
cheques, upon bills-of-sale of phantom furniture, 
upon shares, and bonds, and bills of lading, and 
policies of insurance, and reversions, and the 
contents of Mammon's waste-paper basket gene- 
rally. The assets, if they could only have been 
realised, ought to have been enormous. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds sterling were owed 
to Sir Jasper Goldthorpe ; only Brumm Brothers 
of Finsbury Circus, and Poulgar and Tyke of 
Manchester, and J. C Whittlestool of New York, 
and Solomon Bennosey and Co. of Vienna and 
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Trieste, and Jacob van Scholdup and Nephews of 
the Hague, and Caikjee, Ferikjee, and Bostandji- 
Bashi of Constantinople, — those great Greek 
bankers and farmers of the Moldavio-Wallachian 
tribute, — all happened to smash up simultaneously 
with Sir Jasper Goldthorpe, or as early, at least, 
as the return of post would permit them. None 
of these reputedly-wealthy houses had any assets 
worth speaking of; and people did say that 
Brumm Brothers never had any more tangible 
representatives than a very large mahogany desk, 
and an office-boy at fifteen shillings a week ; that 
Poulgar and Tyke of Manchester were simply 
myths ; that J. C. Whittlestool of New York was 
a gentleman of the " loafing " persuasion, who, 
after an unsuccessful speculation in dry goods, 
had taken to school-teaching, and to lecturing 
on the Od Force, and to writing epic poems 
and five-act tragedies, purporting to be the com- 
position of Edmund Spenser and William Shake- 
speare respectively, for a spirit-rapping circle at 
Fantombrowski City, Mass. Ugly rumours also 
got abroad that Solomon Bennosey and Jacob 
van Scholdup, Company, Nephews, and all, were 
personages equally fabulous with the foregoing; 
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and that Caikjee, Ferikjee, and Bostandji-Bashi 
were only petty money-changers in the Grand 
Rue de Pera. Be it as it may, nothing came out 
of the stoppage or the "liquidation" of these 
shadowy firms; in fact, they liquidated them- 
selves so completely that their names might have 
been written in water. 

Sir Jasper Goldthorpe was seen no more on his 
accustomed walk in the Royal Exchange. He 
took his name off the books of the Callipash 
Club in Old Broad Street. He was one of the 
Wardens of the Worshipful Company of Battle- 
axe Makers; but he did not join that ancient 
Society at their June feast in Battle-axe Makers' 
Hall, or drink prosperity to the Company "root 
and branch." He was to have taken the chair 
at the annual dinner of the Hospital for Ele- 
phantiasis ; but declining the honour, for obvious 
reasons, the indefatigable Secretary, W. R. Y. 
Noceros, Esq. (subsequently public prosecutor to 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Fleas, — the post which friendly George Gafferer 
tried so hard to obtain), succeeded in persuading 
His Grace the Duke of Clubfoot to officiate as 
chairman, who, had he not been stone-deaf, and 
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had he not in his speech in advocacy of the claims 
of the Institution confounded it with the Royal 
Queen-Charlotte Institution for supplying "Wet- 
nurses with Snuff, would have afforded the 
highest satisfaction to the numerous and dis- 
tinguished company present. 

It was about this time that Sir Jasper's former 
chums and associates — if a man so mighty can be 
said to have ever had chums or associates — were 
found to turn their heads the other way, or to 
cross discreetly to the other side of the road, 
when the ruined man crept by on his way to 
his lawyers. The cabmen, too, whom he had 
once held in such awe, now openly scorned him, 
and would have over-charged him because he was 
poor, and braved his ire had he remonstrated. 
The red-nosed and white-aproned ticket-porters, 
the ward-beadles and turncocks, the hangers-on 
at City taverns and coffee-houses, even the man 
who sold dog-collars, pocket-books, and toy cop- 
per coal-scuttles and coffee-pots, under the lee of 
Bow Church and the Poultry Chapel, quite forgot 
to touch their hats now when the Baronet passed. 
With that idiosyncrasy peculiar to ruined men, 
he persisted in hanging about the scenes of his- 
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former glories ; — a poor broken-down old Marius, 
wandering amidst the ruins of a golden Carthage. 
There was no great need for him to be seen on 
the eastern side of Temple Bar. He was not 
often wanted at his lawyers or at Basinghall 
Street; in fact, they could have got on quite as 
well there without as with him. But he would 
hanker after the old scenes; he would prowl 
about Beryl Court, and the marts and exchanges 
where he had been so well known, and where he 
had achieved in bygone times such triumphant 
successes. Some of his former companions took 
it quite ill that he did not absent himself for good 
and all. He was smashed ; he was done for; he 
belonged henceforth to the Court and the Com- 
missioners. What did he want " humbugging " 
— I use their terms, not mine — about Cheapside 
and Cornhill ? 

"There's a want of decency in it," quoth one. 
"He ought to know better," said another. 
" Hain't proper/' was the opinion of a third. 
Joddles, of Joddles and Toddles, Turkey brokers, 
had a dreadful dream about Sir Jasper Gold- 
thorpe, and told it the next morning, coldly 
perspiring as he spoke, to a friend. " By Jove, 
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sir!" lie said, "I dreamt last night of that 
fellow Goldthorpe coming to my place, and want- 
ing to borrow half-a-sufferin of me. And of 
course I wouldn't lend it to him. And then he 
seized me by the throat ; and then he changed 
into the Rotunda of the Bank of England ; and 
then I fell into a tureenful of scalding hot turtle ; 
and then I woke. Sir, if that man had any sense 
of decency in him, he'd emigrate." 

The Church had something to say, too, about 
the luckless wretch. The Reverend Hugh Hango 
Hollowpenny, who, through Sir Jasper's influ- 
ence, had been presented to the comfortable 
living of St.-Pogis-under-Pump (resident popula- 
tion thirteen hundred and thirteen, average con- 
gregation nine and a half, — the half being a 
hunch-backed charity-boy), took the ruined Gold- 
thorpe as the text for a very neat sermon preached 
in the ancient church of St. Pogis, the first Sun- 
day after the decline of Mammon. He showed 
how, even when the ex-millionnaire was a rich 
man, he had doubtless scorned the beggar in 
his gate, and sent him disdainfully the crumbs 
that fell from his children's table ; whereas now 
the beggar was an infinitely better man than 
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he, and would go to glory; whereas he — but I 
desist. 

The minor organs of the public press would 
have been wanting to their high attributes and 
functions, had they not made a trifling moral 
capital out of the great catastrophe which had 
convulsed the City of London. The money- 
articles in all the daylies were full of Goldthorpiana 
for at least a fortnight. Then came two or three 
stinging leaders, in which it was irrefragably 
proved that such a system of business as that 
pursued by Jasper Goldthorpe must inevitably 
find its culmination in ruin and disgrace, and in 
which he was likened to John Law, to Rowland 
Stephenson, and, by implication, to the late Mr. 
Fauntleroy. The weekly journals teemed with 
tiny paragraphs, contributed by industrious 
penny-a-liners, not quite certain on Friday as to 
where their Sunday's dinner was to come from, 
and alluding to the Sardanapalian extravagance 
of Sir Jasper, to the wasteful prodigality of the 
Sons of Mammon, to the Persian splendour of 
Beryl Court, the Versailles-like magnificence of 
Onyx Square, and the Arcadian beauty of Gold- 
thorpe Manor. There were little anecdotes, too, 
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about Sir Jasper having been in the habit of pur- 
chasing early green peas at a guinea a quart, 
feeding his horses on Jamaica arrowroot, and ' 
cane-bottoming the chairs in his servants' hall 
with gold wire. Fortunately Magdalen Hill was 
only ruined, and was not a gazetted bankrupt, 
else the minor organs of the press might have had 
something to say against her as well. 

All these anecdotes and calumnies, all these 
lies and scandals, Ernest Goldthorpe read in his 
rectory at S wordsley ; — for he had plenty of kind 
friends to send him the papers, however trashy 
they were, which contained them ; — all these he 
perused with a secret rage and burning shame. 
There are few things more terrible in the eventu- 
alities of life than when misfortune creates a grief 
between parents and their children, — than when 
inevitable fate abases the sire, and leaves the son 
honoured and prosperous. Ask my lady yonder 
who has married a peer, whether she is comfort- 
able in the knowledge that her poor old mother 
once kept a grocer's shop, and is still partial to 
snuff and to ardent spirits. Ask the gallant officer, 
who has won rank and fame and the Cross of the 
Bath in far distant lands, how he likes coming home 
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from the East, and finding that his father has failed 
as a stock-broker, and has taken to the corn- 
and-coal-commission business for a livelihood. Of 
course Ernest Goldthorpe, as a son and as a^clergy- 
man, meant to do everything that was proper and 
generous for his family, when this dreadful crisis 
was over, and these sad affairs were arranged; 
but, meanwhile, he could not help thinking in his 
heart of hearts that it would be an exceedingly 
comfortable thing and an infinite relief if, for 
some brief period, say six months, his papa and 
mamma could be relegated to the antipodes, or 
sunk (without any peril to their lives) at the 
bottom of the sea. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AT THE WEST-END. 

It would be difficult to describe with precision 
the immediate effect which the failure of Sir 
Jasper Goldthorpe had upon that polite world of 
which he had been for so long the envy and the 
ornament. A thunderbolt, an earthquake, a 
tornado, the explosion of a powder-magazine, — 
all these are, if not vulgar, at least hackneyed 
images, and will scarcely bear re-quoting when 
this most gigantic Smash is taken into considera- 
tion. The news of Goldthorpe's stoppage was 
wafted, of course, on a thousand wings through 
Temple Bar, — another edition came round New- 
gate Street and Holborn way, — rushed with 
lightning swiftness up Fleet Street, and so to 
Charing Cross, where, bifurcating, it was trans- 
mitted, in duplicate, westward to Tyburnia and 
southward • to Belgravia. Consternation, amaze- 
ment, rage, mortification, — all these feelings were 
certainly experienced by the polite world on the 
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receipt of the disastrous intelligence; but with 
regard to any sentiment of pity, sorrow, condo- 
lence, or compassion, my information is by no 
means so exact. The polite world felt, in the 
first place, naturally vexed and humiliated at the 
collapse of a sumptuous Entity to whom they had 
so long bowed the knee, whom, together with its 
belongings, they had courted, flattered, not to say 
beslavered with adulation ; to whose feasts they 
had rejoiced to be bidden; in whose sunshine 
they had basked ; and in whose temporal Eternity 
— for many persons, gross as seems the paradox, 
do positively believe that Riches will last for ever 
— they had reposed so strong a faith; and Sir 
Jasper Goldthorpe, they argued, had no right to 
set himself up as a rich man, since the founda- 
tions of his formidably gigantic fortune were, 
after all, built upon a quicksand. For the polite 
world, as a rule, profess to be entirely ignorant 
of the fluctuations of financial and commercial 
speculations. The polite world screeches in 
agony when their banker breaks, or their stock- 
broker runs away, and want to hang all Lom- 
bard Street, and all Capel Court immediately. 
They say they can't understand panics and hard 
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times, and so forth. Their only notion of 
a firm tangible fortune is one that consists 
of snug dividends upon Sank or India Stock, 
on bonds and rent-charges, and especially 
on national pensions; and so long as the 
Bank of England doesn't break, and the 
British Government still holds its own, they 
imagine that their fortunes must necessarily be 
secure. 

Thus, while in the City Sir Jasper Goldthorpe 
was looked upon as a simply unfortunate man 
who had gone a little too fast, over-traded, and 
had found at last things turn out badly, he was 
regarded at the West End, and by the impulsive 
polite world, as little short of a swindler. They 
had no patience with him. This, forsooth, was 
the financier worth millions, the man made of 
money, the auriferous oligarch who could buy and 
sell half the Peerage, who had been made a 
baronet because he was so rich, and was to be 
made a peer because he was growing richer. 
This was the Idol to whom all had bowed down ; 
whose feasts were like those of Marly in the 
reign of the Grand Monarque ; whose daughters, 
had he possessed any, might have wedded with 
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princes; who was, in fact, Mammon, and in 
consequence to be worshipped, and made much 
of, so long as he would shower gold about him. 
Now he was down. Now his fortune turned out 
to be a myth, and his riches not worth a peck of 
cowries. Of course the polite world were shocked, 
irritated, and mortified that they had been de- 
ceived; and, equally of course, their just suspi- 
cions, which they had entertained for a very long 
period, — only twenty-four hours since they had 
been caressing Mammon's shoe-strings! — were 
only verified. They had always thought how it 
would end. There was always something suspi- 
cious, louche, about this man. He never looked 
you in the face. He was evidently, and had been 
for a long time, tormented by the stings of con- 
science. And finally, drawing a neat and genteel 
moral from the downfall of this rich man, who 
had so wickedly proved to be poorer than Job, 
the polite world bade its admirers, dependents, 
toadies, and hangers-on take warning by the fate 
of the Goldthorpes, beware in future of these 
City sharpers and adventurers, and mark the 
results which followed the encouragement and 
the admission into society of mere plebeians ; for 
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although Sir Jasper Goldthorpe's name was in 
Burke and in Debrett, and he had a handle to 
his name, and a bloody hand in his escutcheon, 
he had not been two days bankrupt ere the 
polite world found out that he was of the 
meanest possible extraction, and, not many 
years ago, had kept a shop in a little country 
town. 

This is the way of the world, and has been 
these thousand years; and there is small use, 
perhaps, in moralising upon it. To hit a man 
when he is down, and find out that the wretch 
who stands convicted of murder has committed 
half-a-dozen desperate assassinations in addition 
to the one for which he is to be hanged next 
Monday ; to throw a stone at the drowning man, 
and trip up the lame dog that is trying to get 
over the stile ; to declare that " the woman who 
has made one false step has tumbled down a 
whole flight of stairs " (as a great wit once said) ; 
to swear, because a man wears a wig, that his 
teeth are false and his moustaches dyed ; to give 
unto him who has plenty, and to take away from 
him who has nothing; — we say that we don't do 
these things, and brand as cynics and man-haters 
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those who declare that we do. But we do them, 
nevertheless, and, in ourselves, glory in them, 
every day. 

Courtly Doctor Sardonix was inexpressibly 
shocked by the catastrophe which had laid deso- 
late Beryl Court and Onyx Square. It was a 
terrible, blow to him, almost as severe as though 
he had been put down in consultation before a 
third party who was an enemy, or as though 
some beautiful duchess whom he had been at- 
tending for the tooth-ache had died. The worst 
of the matter was, that there was no denying it. 
You cannot quite ignore the sun at noonday. 
The courteous Doctor did his best for a few hours 
to shuffle, and evade, and stall off the awful truth 
with discreet shrugs and simpers ; but when the 
Messenger (how sorry I am to learn on the 
authority of Mr. Commissioner Goulburn, that 
the salary of that ill-used functionary has been 
reduced to the paltry stipend of five hundred 
a year — a mere catchpole's wage) — when the 
Messenger, travelling westward, as well as the 
evil news, put in an appearance in Onyx Square, 
and laid his hand on all that the House of Mam- 
mon contained, it was time for Doctor Sardonix 
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to speak out, and to express himself on a concern 
about which the whole polite world were talking 
as a Man and a physician. He comported himself, 
as usual, with exquisite discretion. He had 
nothing to say against the fallen man. 

" The soul of liberality, my dear sir ! " he 
repeated everywhere. " Just and upright in all 
his dealings, so far as your humble servant is con- 
cerned. Let us have some Christian charity. 
Let us not break the bruised reed. He erred, it 
may be, — erred from excess of energy and enter- 
prise ; but who is not liable to error. Humanum 
est errare." 

This was the pleasing refrain of the physician's 
song. There is something to be got even out of 
toadying the unfortunate. The Doctor's present 
reward was to be called a good, kind soul; and to 
hear on every side rumours that, contrary to the 
usual exigent etiquette of the profession, he had 
allowed the Goldthorpe family to run in his debt 
for hundreds of fees. His hope of future guerdon 
lay, perhaps, in the bare possibility that, some day 
or another, some member of the Goldthorpe 
family might hold his head up again, and, by his 
bounty, recall the gladsome days when he scarcely 
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ever met a Goldthorpe without having his smooth 
palm crossed with gold. 

I am bound to admit that Doctor Sardonix re- 
frained (purely through motives of delicacy) from 
leaving his card at the house of the ruined family, 
and that Zenobia his spouse " improved the occa- 
sion," as the diplomatists say, to make the Gold- 
thorpe bankruptcy a frequent text for exhortations 
to her family and friends on the pomps and 
vanities of earthly things, and the sinfulness of a 
mere reliance on perishable dross. A good many 
of the neighbouring clergy, orthodox and hetero- 
dox, also, " improved the occasion," as that other 
reverend gentleman had done at the East-End, 
even as they improved all other occasions, — wars, 

tumults, pestilences, famines, and railway-acci- 
dents, to suit the stops on their own particular 
barrel-organs. Bolsover, M.P., was neutral. He 
remarked that Goldthorpe might have played his 
cards better. This was in the lobby of the House. 
In the Park, hearing further details of the Smash, 
he opined that Sir Jasper had brought his pigs to 
a fine market; and after dinner, at the Club, 
between his rubbers, he observed that he didn't 
see how G. was to get out of the mess. But 
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Bolsover was always a man of strong common 
sense, dealing in platitudes which everybody could 
understand. He is sure to be a Lord of the 
Treasury some. day. 

The great West-End lawyers looked at the 
tragedy philosophically, and only regretted that 
they were not for the nonce East-End lawyers, 
that they might have something to do with the 
case and the assignees. " There'll be pretty 
pickings on that estate, sir," Deedes (Deedes, 
Ferret, and Wax, Old Cavendish Street) remarked 
to Probate, of Bedford Row ; in which the latter 
acquiesced, adding that if the case were in his 
hands, he would put half-a-dozen extra clerks on 
his establishment on the mere strength of it; 
and, quoth wicked old Mr. Jehoshaphat, of St. 
James's Place, — that terrible, terrible limb of the 
law, who was reputed to have made a hundred 
and ten thousand pounds out of four bankrupt- 
cies, and to have patented a machine for the legal 
grinding of widows' and orphans' faces, — said this 
most redoubtable of solicitors, — a man who seemed 
to labour under a natural incapacity for being for 
you in a cause, and was always, and, as a matter 
of course, against you, suing you horribly, and 
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selling you up at all hours of the day and night, 
in term and out of term, — " Since Bulgrummer's 
affair (the East Swindlesbury Bank and Universal 
Wind-wiimowing Company), there hasn't been, 
within my recollection (and Fm sixty-nine, sir), 
a bankruptcy with more meat upon it." 

Mr. Plumer Ravenbury — who may certainly be 
said to have belonged to the polite world, inas- 
much as it was his function to conduct so many 
polite worldlings out of it — received the news 
with a soft sigh. He consulted his books, and 
found that the funeral of Hugh Jasper Goldthorpe 
had been paid for at the expiration of the cus- 
tomary year of grace, and that not one of the 
costly items had been disputed by the family. So 
he had nothing to say against Mammon. Besides, 
Plumer was a disciple of the school of Dr. Sar- 
donix ; and the two played into each other's hands 
much oftener than was imagined, although quite 
unconsciously, perhaps. Undertakers are here- 
ditary retainers of the poor as well as the rich ; 
and if you, or any of your ancestors, have ever 
paid them a good long bill without questioning 
any of the charges, they will go on burying you 
and your descendants until the crack of doom. 
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But once let a tray of feathers be quibbled at, or 
a silken scarf objected to, and your undertaker 
repudiates you, and is of opinion that you or your 
representatives — yourself being out of court — had 
better go to some cheap Funeral Company or 
advertising person. Every man, to the meanest, 
has his Boswell, I have been told, and — it is a 
very dreadful thing to think of — his undertaker, 
also a sable little cherub who sits down below, 
and looks out for the death of poor Jack Pudding. 
The Bosuns (Admiral Bosun), neighbours of 
Mammon in Onyx Square, had never known the 
Goldthorpes. They were glad and thankful now, 
yes, thankful, Admiral Bosun, that they had been 
spared the disgrace and contamination of contact 
with those unworthy people.. And Miss Mag- 
dalen Hill was ruined too, was she? No good 
ever came out of such wicked, wicked pride as 
hers. The Bosuns were not to be appeased by 
what they termed the shameful backsliding of 
their neighbours. You will generally find that 
the people whom you have never offended will 
never forgive you. Old Mrs. Twizzle, from Maida 
Hill, was furious against the whole Goldthorpe 
race. She was a wealthy but not well-educated 
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woman, and spoke of them, with more force than 
elegance, as "a pack of trumpery rubbage." 
That gloomy spinster, Miss Ashtaroth, from the 
Harrow Road, moaned much over the abasement 
of pride, and the trampling under foot of the dis- 
dainful man. She made reference to Dives ; she 
quoted Job; and if that patriarch had been 
afflicted with any female friends, Miss Ashtaroth, 
for a surety, would have been one of them. She 
too " improved the occasion/' according to her 
lights ; and being the authoress of that suggestive 
volume of poetry (privately printed) entitled " The 
Hatchment," — there are some powerful verses, 
too, in "The Pall with the patched Lining/' 
although that last-named work is still in MS., — 
she sat down to write some album-verses on the 
misfortunes of the people she had never met. I 
think she commenced one powerful apostrophe 
with " How are the mighty fallen ! " but being 
reminded by " too partial friends " that somebody 
had given utterance to the same sentiments on a 
previous occasion, she began anew, "Mammon, 
Mammon ! thou art not as thou hast been ! " 
when, finding that she had unconsciously para- 
phrased a certain Felicia Hemans, and that, more- 
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over, her first line wouldn't scan with her second, 
she abandoned poesy for the nonce, made a pil- 
grimage to Kensal Green, meditated some occa- 
sional lines on Hugh Jasper Goldthorpe's tomb, 
and, on her return, gave warning to her maid 
Vamter, and severely chastised her poodle for 
eating black sealing-wax — a refreshment to which 
that pampered animal was much addicted. 

Hawksley, R.N., albeit devoted to the Bosuns, 
—he has been engaged to all the girls in succes- 
sion, and it is hoped may still make a good end of 
it when Mrs. Admiral becomes a widow, — behaved 
very well under the circumstances. He said that 
Goldthorpe didn't owe him any money, and that 
he used to give very capital dinners and very 
jolly parties ; that the old woman, meaning Lady 
Goldthorpe, was a trump; and that if he wasn't a 
poor devil of a sea-captain on half-pay, he would 
"lend him some money, he would. Chewke, late 
of Riga, instructed Chipp, his body-servant, to 
purchase the Times for him every morning until 
the proceedings in Goldthorpe's bankruptcy were 
terminated. He could not wait for the City 
article and the Basinghall-Street record until it 
was time for him to take his noontide walk to 
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the Union Club. He read all about the choice of 
assignees, and the proof-of-debts meetings, over 
hot pigeon-pie, on which he had lately taken to 
breakfasting in bed. Gryggor, the joker, was 
taciturn and morose on the whole subject. It is 
probable that he was nursing a store of facetiae 
and conundrums against the unhappy Baronet's 
hanging himself or Lady Goldthorpe's dying of a 
broken heart. Lord Groomporter drowned his 
grief in g ' braiorsoawarr," and, in the excess of 
exhilaration caused by that stimulant, made up 
his mind to offer marriage to Magdalen Hill. 
On taking plain soda-water the next morning, he 
thought better of his resolve, and instructed his 
man-servant to procure him devilled kidneys, with 
plenty of cayenne, for his breakfast at 2'30. 
Lord Carnation — the truth must be told — ran 
away. At least, he found it convenient to pass 
over for a season to a cheap German Spa, where 
his chaplain wrote pamphlets in the morning, and 
played at trente et quarante in the evening, Lord 
Carnation cramming himself meanwhile from the 
German newspapers. Jn the Teutonic language 
his lordship was, I need not say, a proficient. 
He "knew almost every word, and didn't under- 
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stand half-a-dozen, in it. Why did Lord Carna- 
tion run away ? The truth must again be told ; 
and I am afraid that the Noble Childe departed 
this country in sore dismay, and extreme terror 
lest the Goldthorpes and their connections might 
want to borrow money, or seek some favour at 
his hands. "One can never tell what may 
happen, you know/' he said candidly to his 
chaplain. " Old man may want to get into the 
Charterhouse, or old woman may turn begging- 
letter-writer. There's that girl too. Fool she 
was to trust old man with her money ! I wonder 
whether that little Mrs. Armytage lost any thing 
by him. Rather too knowing, I should think/' 
From which it may be inferred that the Earl of 
Carnation, although intellectually a ninny, was 
not deficient in worldly wisdom. 

And those ruined cast-out men and women, — 
where were they ? In Onyx Square ? No ; the 
Messenger and his merry men were fast in 
possession there. At Goldthorpe Manor — that 
marvel of a place? No ; there also the Messenger 
and his merry men were chiefs and suzerains 
over park and terrace, over woods and forests, 
over rosery and grapery, over vert and venison,. 
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over chamber and hall, wherein beards by no 
means merrily wagged, but rather men of broker- 
like aspect confabulated over their inevitable 
pewter measures of porter. We have all heard 
of the noble bard who awoke one morning to find 
himself famous. Edmond Malone, the critic, 
used to say that he went to bed in one street 
and woke the next day in another — the name of 
the thoroughfare in which he resided having been 
changed from Queen- Anne Street East to Foley 
Place. It is not agreeable to go to bed hale and 
hearty and to wake in a raging fever, or with 
your limbs shackled by sciatica. There may be 
pleasanter things than to find your morning 
pillow guarded by alguazils; or to read in the 
damp news-sheet that your last night's farce, 
which you were too nervous to witness in person, 
was signally damned; or to learn, through the 
same medium, that the Trans-Caucasian Rail- 
ways, in which you have invested a few thousands, 
and which have been so long at a glowing pre- 
mium, are down to three and an eighth discount ; 
or that — a mere on dit this — a marriage is on the 
tapis between some wretch in the Guards and the 
peerless beauty with whom you were waltzing 
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and flirting on the previous evening. These are 
the kicks which Fortune gives us as she passes ; 
but the sorest, cruellest buffet that she can have 
in store for us is surely to retire to rest honoured 
and rich, and to rise up in the morning disgraced 
and a beggar. 

So had it been with each and every one of the 
pampered children of Mammon. The Brazen 
Idol himself must have long foreseen the blow — 
must have felt his clay feet tottering and crum- 
bling beneath him; — but They ! It was all over 
in a moment. Onyx Square, Goldthorpe Manor, 
treasures, honours, dignities, alliances, friend- 
ships, luxuries, whims and caprices, — all faded 
away "like the breath from off the mirror," and 
"like the foam from off the sea/* and like the 
shadow of the shadow of smoke. 

Persian splendour and Assyrian magnificence 
speedily resolved themselves into a mean lodging 
in Praed Street, Paddington. They were still 
of Tyburnia, you see, even as the dwellers of 
Pimlico purlieus are close upon Belgravia; but 
what a gulf between Praed Street and the proud 
Square ! The rent was, I think, five-and-twenty 
shillings a week : parlours, of course, — poor people 
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always choose parlours to live in, — with a land- 
lady who had seen better days, and grumbled 
because there was nothing to steal. She had 
found out all about her guests before they had 
been six hours in her house ; and looked sharply 
after her rent on the ensuing Saturday, you may 
be sure. In this narrow crib, with a lady pro- 
fessor of the pianoforte — terms, one-and- sixpence 
an hour — over head ; with a tailor, not too rarely 
inebriated, above that, and a pack of howling 
children perpetually executing gymnastic feats 
on the staircase, and settling their little differ- 
ences in the passage, — were content to abide Sir 
Jasper and Lady Goldthorpe and Magdalen Hill. 
For the first time in her life, that young lady 
became acquainted with the price of potatoes, 
and learned what the tongue of a coarse, violent, 
ignorant, envious, and gossiping lodging-house 
keeper was like. For Captain William Gold- 
thorpe, and on the very morrow of his father's 
bankruptcy, apartments of a more expensive, but 
of a less agreeable, nature had been found. That 
unhappy officer of cavalry was arrested at early 
morn at a friend's chambers, where he thought 
himself perfectly free from pursuit, and conveyed 
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by Mr. Morris Hyams, officer to the ( Sheriff of 
Middlesex, assisted by Mr. Melphibosheth Hash- 
baz, his retainer and follower, to the lock-up of 
Mr. Nebuchadnezzar Barneywinkle, in Cursitor 
Street, Chancery Lane, where, at the trifling 
outlay of a guinea a day, he was indulged in the 
luxury of a private room, well-nigh as dirty as 
a dog-kennel, and not much bigger than a bird- 
cage. The Captain was only " took," to use Mr. 
Hyams's locution, on four executions, — three bill- 
discounters' and a military tailor's; but ere he 
had been an hour in hold the detainers against 
him came pouring in like applications for the 
office of common hangman, when that post 
happens to be vacant (there were seventy-seven 
last time) ; and by two in the afternoon the 
Captain was "to the bad for two-and-twenty 
thou," as Mr. Barneywinkle cheerfully observed to 
Mr. Hyams, thereby meaning twenty-two thou- 
sand pounds. William Goldthorpe had plenty of 
squander-cash friends, who were only too happy 
to supply him with the necessary guineas for his 
rent, which, with admirable promptitude and 
punctuality, was always exacted in advance. He 
could have set up a cigar-shop with the stock of 
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choice Regalias, and packets of Milo's honey-dew 
tobacco, which were daily forwarded to him by 
sympathising friends in the Household Brigade, 
the Line, and the Artillery. Hampers of wine 
were continually sent to the captive, much to the 
disgust of Mr. Nebuchadnezzar Barneywinkle, 
whose pleasure and profit it was to supply vinous 
and alcoholic beverages from his own cellars to 
the lambs in his fold ; but who found consolation 
in taking toll on the Captain's wine, at so much 
per cork, as it passed through his grated wicket. 
Also, there were plenty of young men, with the 
longest of legs and of moustaches, and the largest 
of whiskers, who were glad to come and sit with 
Willy Goldthorpe during the permitted hours, — 
to abuse his creditors, to cheer him up, to recount 
to him the latest sporting intelligence fresh from 
BelVs Life, to smoke and drink, and occasionally 
take a friendly hand at loo or vingt'un with him. 
All this certainly made a sunshine in the very 
shady place of Cursitor Street ; but wine and 
cigars and cards, and the odds on the Leger, 
won't pay two-and-twenty thousand pounds worth 
of debt. Jack Butts told Willy so plainly. Jack 
Butts was always saying cruel things, and doing 
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kind factions. He owed more money than any 
man of his means (which were nil) in London. 
His creditors despaired of, but were fond of him. 
" What's the good of suing Captain Jack ? " such 
a one would urge ; " he's stood godfather to all 
the sheriff's officers' children, and they always 
turn the blind side to him when he passes/' 
When Jack Butts went to a bill-discounter with 
a piece of stamped paper for negotiation, the 
usurer would say, "No Jack; we've had quite 
enough of your blessed signature at three months ; 
but if you want a ten-pun' note in a friendly way, 
here it is, and welcome/' " He owes me a cool 
hundred, the capting does," observed Mr. Chevron, 
tailor of New Burlington Street; "but if he'd 
only promise to drop in sometimes of a Sunday, 
and take a bit of dinner on the quiet at my little 
place at Forest Hill, I'd write his name off my 
ledger to-morrow. That man's conversation over 
a bottle of the right sort is worth forty shillings 
in the pound alone." Jack Butts was a man ot 
the world, and could give good advice to anybody 
but himself. 

" It's a bad job, Willy," he remarked in Cur- 
sitor Street, "and no mistake, and it can't be 
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squared. The Philistines have made you sing 
comic songs at three months' date quite long 
enough, my boy; and it's time to pull Stamp 
Castle down upon their heads. You've gone to 
smash, and your governor's gone to smash, and 
except that Basinghall Street lies to the east of 
Temple Bar, and Portugal Street to the west, I 
don't see much difference between the two. You 
must go over to the Bench, old fellow, and order 
a pail of whitewash. As you owe such a precious 
lot, I don't think it will go very hard with you. 
If you were a poor devil owing a couple of hun- 
dred or so, you'd be sure to be remanded for six 
months. You'd have to stand the Commissioner's 
bullying. I've stood it. It didn't turn my hair 
gray. It isn't so bad as a wigging from the 
Chief on a field day. And then you'll come out 
as clean as a new pin ; and we must set you up 
as a 'vet.,' or a commission-agent, or a riding- 
master at Brighton, or a billiard-marker, or some- 
thing genteel and easy in that line; and if you 
want a fiver towards helping you to file your 
schedule, you've only to say the word to Jack 
Butts, and if he can't beg it, he'll borrow it ; and 
if he can't borrow it, he'll steal it." 
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These were not, perhaps, the words of strict 
morality, but they were decidedly the words of 
worldly wisdom, and William Goldthorpe did not 
fail to lay them well to heart. It would have 
been well, perhaps, for the forlorn circle in Praed 
Street, Paddington, if they had found comforters 
as practical. But they had none. Sir Jasper 
had ever been a shy and reticent man, and those 
whom he had shunned in his prosperity shunned 
him now in his adversity. With the polite world 
the family had clearly nothing more to do. The 
polite portals were closed against them, even if 
they had chosen to knock thereat, and they were 
ostracised in perpetuity from the sacred precincts. 
This was truly hard, but perhaps necessary, and 
certainly salutary. Not that they were entirely 
destitute of friends. Some old clients to whom 
Mammon had been generous from his abundant 
store, some old servants who remembered what 
good living, and what comfortable quarters they 
had enjoyed in the old time, were anxious to do 
their former master and mistress such services as 
lay in their power. Gratitude is not quite dead 
in the world; if it were, it would be as well for 
us to go and live in a pit full of devils. 
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Lady Goldthorpe "bore up" — she used the 
expression herself — far better than had been 
expected. Perhaps it was that the, good woman 
found herself once more in an element familiar, 
and, to a certain extent, comfortable to her. 
She fretted little; she repined not at all. She 
was cheerful. She called her husband " Goldie," 
as in the old days, and strove to cheer him up. 
She cooked him nice little dishes, and tried to 
persuade him to take suppers, and something 
warm after it. 

"There's nothing like supper," said simple 
Lady Goldthorpe, " for a wounded heart. Don't 
you remember what nice little suppers we used 
to have, years and years ago, when we were in 
those little difficulties about Mr. D. ? Poor Mr. 
D., I wonder what became of him ! Do have a 
rump-steak and kidney pudding at ten, Goldie." 

The Baronet shuddered at the word "diffi- 
culties." " They exist still, Maria," he remarked 
gloomily. 

" Oh, nonsense ! " Lady Goldthorpe continued, 
" that botheration of a bankruptcy can't last for 
ever. Why, wasn't Pybus, in our town, bank- 
rupt over and over again, and didn't he always 
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get over it ? He always seemed to be better off 
after he had failed for a good lot. You can pay 
somethiDg in the pound, can't you, Goldie ? " 

"I don't know: perhaps I may; perhaps not 
a penny." 

" Well, if you can't, you can't — that's positive. 
Blood can't be got out of a stone. They can't 
hang you, Goldie, for being unfortunate." 

"No ; but they can — " 

" What ? " 

" Never mind what," Sir Jasper cried, in an 
agonising voice. "They can do that to me 
which would bring ruin — utter ruin — on me, and 
disgrace on all our children." 

" Ruin and disgrace ! " 

"Yes, Maria. There is one dreadful secret I 
have never confided to you, — to you, my own 
true wife, the companion of my early poverty, 
and in whose bosom I have reposed all my cares 
and troubles, — all but this terrible one, which 
now hangs over me and threatens to crush me." 

" Jasper Goldthorpe," his wife said, with some- 
thing like dignity in her homely way, "to me 
you have always been a good and faithful hus- 
band ; to me you have always acted as an honest 
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man. Why should I think that you would do 
the thing that isn't right to others ? When one's 
a rogue at home, one's generally a rogue abroad. 
Come now, Goldie dear, tell me what it's all 
about." 

"I cannot, I dare not, Maria. I should blush 
to do so. I tremble to speak about the awful 
thing, for fear that the very walls might have 
ears." 

"Walls have ears, Sir Jasper," a voice close 
behind the Baronet said; "and so have people 
behind parlour-doors; and pretty sharp ones 
too." 

m 

The voice belonged to Filoe and Co., of Coger's 
Inn ; the voice belonged to Mr. Sims, of London, 
Paris, and the world generally. And Mr. Sims 
had knocked a soft rat-tat at the street-door, 
while the bankrupt baronet and his wife were in 
conversation, — Magdalen was away — gon£ in 
quest of work, she had said, in her proud way, — 
and after a brief parley on the door-mat, ending 
with his slipping a five-shilling piece into the 
landlady's hand, — a great outlay for the usually 
economical Mr. Sims, — he had been permitted to 
remain in ambush for a few minutes in the 

VOL. III. * 
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narrow little passage; had doubtless — thanks to 
a flimsy lodging-house parlour-door and his sharp 
ears — heard the concluding part of the colloquy 
between Sir Jasper and Lady Goldthorpe, and 
now entered the room, cool, confident, and sug- 
gestive of no science being to him a mystery. 

But when Lady Goldthorpe turned round at 
the entrance of the unexpected visitor, it was not 
as Mr. Sims or as Mr. Filoe that she addressed 
him. She stared at him in blank amazement; 
she suppressed a rising shriek, and lifting up her 
hands, and sinking into her chair, the good 
woman murmured, " Hugh Desborough, my hus- 
band's old partner, by all that's wonderful ! " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE AGONY OF FLORENCE ARMYTAGE : STAGE 

THE FIRST. 

A bright day in Paris is, perhaps, the brightest 
that can be seen anywhere in the world ; and it 
was the brightest, the sunniest, and the cheeriest 
that Lutetia had known for many months — this 
June morning. It was so bright that the sun 
turned the crooks of the rag-pickers into gold, 
and tipped with silver the strips of iron, and 
fragments of saucepan-lids, and nails, and boot- 
heels twinkling in their baskets. It was so 
bright that the Morgue, that gruesome dead- 
house, looked quite classical and picturesque, — 
a little temple of antiquity, with the ashes of 
dead heroes inside, instead of a dank and dismal 
charnel-place, where the livid corpses lie on the 
stone slabs, a wonder and a horror to the sight- 
seers. It was so bright that the bayonets of a 
regiment of infantry marching down the Rue de 

Rivoli flashed and glittered in the sunlight like 

v 2 
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a chevaux-de-frise of diamonds. Of course the 
nursemaids in the Palais Royal, and the plump 
Normandy nurses outside the Cafe de Paris, took 
advantage of the occasion to hire chairs at two 
sous an hour, and sun themselves, with their 
young charges, to the admiration of all passers- 
by, especially the red-legged warriors attached 
to the garrison at Paris. Of course the little 
girls in the great quadrangle of the Palace afore- 
said, and in the Tuileries Gardens, — those won- 
derful little Parisian children, with scragged-up 
hair, vandyked trousers, black-silk pinafores, who 
are coquettes in their cradles, and flirts in their 
leading-strings, — availed themselves of the sun- 
shine to indulge in more than ordinarily graceful 
and elaborate gymnastic exercises as connected 
with the skipping-rope. Of course while they 
skipped they looked round for the customary 
murmur of applause never denied, and quite as 
gratifying to their little eyes and ears, whether it 
proceeded from the toothless old gentlemen sipping 
their morning coffee, and reading their tiny rags of 
newspapers outside the Cafe de la Rotonde, or 
from the ingenuous provincials in blouses, sabots, 
and red-tasselled nightcaps, who were loitering 
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about to see the Guard paraded, and the sun-dial 
cannon fired by Phoebus' rays at high noon. It 
was so bright and sunny, that the five hundred 
thousand ladies and gentlemen who have nothing 
to do in Paris all the year round began to do it with 
all their minds and with all their strength, — that 
the rattling of dominoes, the clinking of glasses, 
the clattering of billiard-cues, the shuffling of 
cards, began to be heard an hour earlier than usual, 
— and that the fumes of prematurely matutinal 
cigars curled blue in the morning sunshine from 
at least two hundred and fifty thousand pairs of 
happy idle lips. It was so bright and sunny, that 
you forgot the beggars, with their rags and their 
sores, on the Pavis Notre-Dame, and the steps of 
St. Roche (ye beggars, ye have been swept away 
under the Imperial dispensation !), — that you 
forgot the gutters, and the discordant cries of 
the old-clothes men, and the dust and ashes 
which the house-porters persisted in sweeping 
over your clean boots, — that you forgot there was 
a great deal of want, and a great deal of misery, 
and a great deal of vice, a great deal of crime, in 
this teeming city of Paris. Sol lucet omnibus. 
The sun made amends for all. The sun made 
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the beggar rich, and bade the cripple forget his 
hurts, and the paralytic that he was bed-ridden, and 
the debtor that he was in Clichy, and the pick- 
pocket that the spies were on his track, and the 
gamin that his dinner was problematical, and the 
sempstress that she was making shirts for forty 
sous a dozen. The sun was meat to the famished, 
and drink to those who were athirst, and lodging 
to the houseless. So it must have been in all 
times, I fancy, in this wonderful city, whose dark 
shadows only looked the blacker by the dazzling 
sunshine which contrasts with them. There must 
have been sunny mornings during the Reign, of 
Terror, when Robespierre enjoyed his breakfast 
and Fouquier-Tinville smiled, when the proces- 
sion, of the tumbrils down the Rue St.-Honore 
must have looked quite a glittering pageant ; and 
the sun must have shone so on the red guillotine, 
on the Place of the Revolution, that you could 
scarcely distinguish it from a galante show in the 
neighbouring Elysian fields. 

Sol lucet omnibus. Everywhere the sun shone, 
and for all ;— for the Ministers of the Republic 
in their cabinets ; for the students in the taverns 
and coffee-houses of the Latin Quarter; for the 
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grisettes in their garrets, the soldiers in their 
barracks, the mountebanks in their booths, the 
great dames of the Faubourg St.-Germain in 
their boudoirs, the artisans in their workrooms, 
the cobblers and umbrella- menders in their 
underground cabins. The sun brought many- 
innocent youths, between the ages of six and 
twelve, in the divers schools and colleges at Paris, 
to grief, prompting them as it did to catch its 
rays in burning-glasses, and so perforate copy- 
books supplied to them by their pastors and 
masters. Yes, the sun shone in all places and 
for all, save in the tomb and for its inmates. 
There all was dark enough as usual. In two 
notable places it shone this morning in the 
month of June. First it streamed gallantly and 
defiantly into a splendid suite of rooms in the 
Rue Grande-des-Petites-Maisons, and through a 
stained casement into a sumptuous little boudoir, 
and upon a man lolling on a luxurious ottoman, 
and who was dressed to all substantial seeming 
in plain burgess's apparel, but who figuratively, 
and curiously enough, wore his heart upon his 
sleeve. 

Our old friend Simon Lefranc ! the genial, 
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airy, volatile child of Gaul (was lie a child of 
Gaul?) ; the ex-commercial traveller in the corset- 
trade ; the ex-denizen of the Monmouth Cham- 
bers, Soho; the ex-pailldsse who had looked 
through the coffee-room window; the ex-dandy 
who had met with Inspector Millament and 
Sergeant South on the Bridge of Waterloo ; the 
ex-Count Somebody, in curly black wig, who had 
been so welcome a guest at the entertainment of 
the Baroness de la Haute Gueuse; the present 
Papa Lallouet; — Simon Lefranc, call him what 
you will. 

Simon was quite at home, a man of the world; 
and in it he could accommodate himself to any 
circumstances in life; but the present were, to 
tell truth, . somewhat snug, somewhat cozy, not 
to say luxurious circumstances. Simon never 
exceeded, he was too wary for that, but he cer- 
tainly enjoyed himself thoroughly. A nice suc- 
culent little breakfast was laid out before him. 
The remains of some truffled turkey, the crust 
of a slice of Strasbourg pie, the bones of some 
cutlets, some oyster-shells warranted Ostend, a 
champagne-cork, and the lees of a right good 
bottle of Chambertin, showed that he had known 
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during the last half-hour how to appreciate the 
good things of this life. And now Simon's demie 
tasse, and Simon's petite verre, had been brought 
him by an obsequious bonne; and Simon himself, 
producing from his cigar-case a lengthy and fra- 
grant Trabuco, did not look, as he sipped and 
he puffed the goods with which the gods had 
provided him, in the least like the same Simon 
who was a traveller to a stay-maker, and asso- 
ciated with the half-starved inhabitants of a 
model lodging-house, who had lost his all in 
disastrous speculations, and was obliged to pinch 
himself now for the sake of his little Adele. 

And while Simon so sipped and puffed he medi- 
tated; but whether his thoughts ran in the 
French or the English language, it concerns me 
not to tell. Who can? For aught you know, 
your seemingly English neighbour may be think- 
ing in Swedish, or Sclavonian, or Mauri, pr the 
one primeval language known only to himself; 
as poor Hartley Coleridge used to declare that he 
thought in the language of the Eujaxrians, his 
self-created tongue. When I am excited, I think 
in Teloogoo ; and does not Rabelais tell us of the 
nation who saw with their ears and understood 
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with their elbows ? So I will use the romancer s 
privilege, and translate Simon Lefranc's medita- 
tions into indifferent English. 

"There never was/' he thought, "such an 
artificial baffling little minx; she is almost too 
clever even for me. Where are those papers ? 
What has she done with them ? She has defied 
that most sagacious Mrs. Skinner, whose fingers 
are like corkscrews, and whose eyes like probes — 
a searcher at Scotland Yard. She has defied even 
our paragon La Mere Camuse at the Prefecture, 
that dauntless woman who would take the skin 
off a blackamoor, if there was anything to be 
found underneath ; who would take all the teeth 
out of your head, if there was anything worth 
finding in the cavities. But Mrs. Skinner and 
La M^re Camuse can do nothing with her ; they 
have turned her, so to speak, inside out. I my- 
self, and Riflard my man, — bah ! half-a-dozen 
men, — have ransacked every table, every drawer, 
every chair-covering, every feather-bed, every 
curtain-lining in these fine show-rooms ; — we have 
looked behind the mirrors, and under the carpet, 
and up the chimney: we have found enough, 
goodness knows, but have yet failed to discover 
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the one thing needful. Now I, Simon Lefranc, 
flatter myself that I could find out the secret of 
the Man in the Iron Mask/ if that secret remained 
to be discovered ; and yet so far as this one tiny 
particular secret is concerned, Florence Armytage 
masters and defies me, as she has mastered and 
defied Mrs. Skinner and La Mere Camuse." He 
rang a little silver bell, — no luxury was deficient 
in Simon's ' housekeeping, — which anon was 
answered by the obsequious bonne. This bonne 
had never formed part of the household of the 
lady on the first-floor. She was, like Simon 
Lefranc, her master, in the pay and the service 
of the grand master of all of them — the Pre- 
fecture. " Send Riflard here." 

The bonne curtsied and withdrew. 

Soon appeared on the scene Monsieur Riflard, 
by profession garde de commerce, a catchpole to 
the civil tribunals; by predilection scamp and 
spy. Monsieur Riflard wore a long bottle-green 
surtout, and his countenance was of a bilio- 
greenish hue, and the nap of his hat had a tinge 
of green in it ; and it was with great difficulty 
that he could ever be persuaded to release his 
hold of a green cotton umbrella ; and altogether 
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Monsieur Riflard, had he had anything to be 
jealous of, would have made a very admirable 
representation of the green-eyed monster. 

" Any new discoveries, Riflard ? " 

" None, master " 

" Has the porter's lodge below been searched ? " 

" Everything has been searched, master: no- 
thing found but what you have." 

" It is well. I am going to the Palace ; there 
is an examination on this morning. We must 
get the papers from her by fair or by foul means. 
Meanwhile go on searching. You may play a 
game of cards, if you are tired: but I should 
prefer your not getting tipsy, as you did yester- 
day. Remember, there are those about who will 
report to me all that has been done. Good-bye, 
and keep your eyes open." 

Monsieur Riflard, whose only weakness was 
absinthe, made a shambling bow of great defer- 
ence, for Simon was an emperor among his sub- 
ordinates. Then the chief of the spies took his 
hat and his cane and his gloves, and proceeded 
majestically, as beseemed a gentleman of his de- 
gree, from the first-floor to the basement, where 
he found waiting for him a snug little coupe to 
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convey him to the Palace. What Palace ? You 
are shortly to learn. 

Simon and his retainers had been in judicial 
possession of that memorable first-floor for four- 
teen days, routing amongst its gorgeous furni- 
ture, turning up and prying into its cupboards 
and shelves, and cabinets of price, scattering the 
books in the library, ripping up the draperies, 
gauging the key-holes almost, for the one absorb- 
ing object of their search. They were still seeking, 
and had not yet found. They lived on the very 
best, for Simon had command of abundant funds. 
They drank of the very choicest, for the cellar of 
the lady on the first-floor was abundantly fur- 
nished with rare vintages and curious seals. 
Oddly enough, 'twas found on inquiry that she 
who owed money almost everywhere, and had 
defrauded almost every soul with whom she came 
in contact, had paid the rent of this place with 
undeviating punctuality. "She was the best of 
lodgers," quoth the concierge, " the best and most 
generous at Easter and the New Year." Pauvre 
petite dame I the concierge pitied her, and it was 
something to be pitied even by a porter. He and 
his wife, and the keeper of the cafi over the way, 
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and the proprietor of the wine-shop at the corner, 
knew very well that Simon and his men were on 
the first-floor, and what they were there for. 
Beyond that, nobody in or out of the house, in 
that neighbourhood at least, knew anything about 
the matter. You may live a hundred years in a 
house at Paris without being aware in the 
slightest degree of whom your next neighbour 
may be. Our famous first-floor, our once gay and 
brilliant abode of mirth, and wit, and feasting, 
and splendour, our bygone haunt of fair women 
and brave men, our fairy court of beauty and 
intellect, of which the little sovereign with her 
golden hair throned it in so queenly a manner, 
our first-floor of the Rue Grande-des-Petites- 
Maisons, — what are you now, and where is your 
lady? 

" What a career ! " muttered Simon, stepping 
into his coupe ; "what a career, how long con- 
tinued, how triumphantly carried on, and what a 
sorry end ! Cocker, au Palais ! " The coachman 
knew well enough what palace was meant, and 
blithely drove on to the Boulevards, and down 
the crowded Rue Montmartre, and so down 
towards the Quay, and over the bridge ; and the 
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idlers and the dandies recked little that the Chief 
of the Spies was passing in their midst. 

Sol lucet omnibus. And the sun shone that 
morning in and all about that great Palace. 
Shone on the emblazoned clock on the Quay. 
Shone on the peaked turrets of the grim Con- 
ciergerie. Shone on the bars of the dungeon 
whence Marie- Antoinette once looked out. Shone 
on the golden spire of the Sainte-Chapelle. 
Shone in great courtyard and on heavy bronze 
railing. Shone in the huge Hall of the Lost 
Footsteps, where the suitors paced up and down 
nibbling oyster-shells, while their black-capped 
and black-robed advocates regaled themselves 
with fat oysters, taken now from the Plaintiff, 
and now from the Defendant. Into tribunals of 
correctional police; into courts of assize deco- 
rated with inscriptions about Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity; into judges' chambers and 
greffiers? offices and huissiers' cabinets, — the same 
sun shone. 

Sol lucet omnibus. One ray — a pitying ray, a 
ray of grief, not of mercy, — came through a 
barred window, and fell on the truckle-bed where 
Florence Armytage was sitting. They had put 
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her an secret, not in solitary confinement; that 
paragon of the Prefecture, La Mere Camuse, who 
very much resembled a grenadier of the Old 
Guard, moustaches and all, in a chintz bed-gown, 
was with her day and night. She was in secret 
confinement, being sequestered from all com- 
munication with visitors from without. The 
precaution seemed almost needless; for since 
her imprisonment not one human being had 
sought admission to the presence of Florence 
Armytage, who knew everybody that was noble, 
or rich, or witty, or wicked enough to be worth 
knowing in London and Paris. 

Another precaution, not quite so needless, 
had also been adopted. They had put on the 
wretched little woman the camisole de force — the 
strait-waistcoat, a horrible arrangement of canvas, 
of straps and tags and laces, with the sleeves 
knotted together. The camisole de force, the 
prison authorities maintain, was a far more 
humane and delicate instrument of coercion, 
where a lady was concerned, than handcuffs ; 
and so she who had worn so many silks and 
velvets, and mantles of sable, and bracelets of 
diamond, and necklaces of pearl, sat huddled 
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together in the coarse prison peignoir, with her 
golden hair thrust underneath the coarse black 
prison coif; and in these hideous swaddling 
bands of canvas and leather she could just clench 
her hands, and raise them to her fevered fore- 
head, when La Mere Camuse fed her with a 
spoon like a child. They had not forced her 
to wear this dress of torture and ignominy owing 
to any attempt she had made to commit suicide, 
or any fear that she would so attempt it; but 
Florence had been, to tell the truth, somewhat 
of a refractory prisoner. She had scratched, she 
had fought, she had bitten, she had kicked, she 
had wrestled with the two horrible beldames who 
had brought her from England, and who had 
subjected her to what she considered unspeakable 
indignities. But they had found nothing, — not 
that, at least, for which they were in search, — 
and Florence Armytage, even in the camisole de 
force, was in one respect triumphant. 

Stay, they had found something. Her locket. 
However, no questions had been asked about 
that ; not even Simon Lefranc could know whose 
portrait that locket contained. 

In the early days of her imprisonment, she 
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had begged passionately for writing materials, 
but in vain. She wanted to exert her Influence. 
She wanted to tell her Influence where she was, 
and how he might help her. The gaolers only 
grinned at her, and refused her the much-coveted 
pens, ink, and paper. What was she to do? 
How was she to assist herself? She gnashed her 
teeth when she remembered that she was in a 
country where she might be detained for an 
indefinite period without trial, without even 
examination. " Oh, for an English station- 
house ! " she muttered to herself. " At least, 
they would bring me up before a magistrate 
within twenty -four hours, and I could not be 
remanded for more than a week at a time." 
You see that Florence knew something of English 
law. 

Although access to pens, ink, and paper was 
denied her, and although, when she asked for 
legal advice, she was told with a grin that 
by-and-by would be quite soon enough for her 
to retain an advocate, examination came soon and 
frequently enough. An intolerable personage, in 
a suit of black and a white neckcloth, accom- 
panied by a snake-like secretary, also in black 
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turned up with white, but both rusty and dingy 
in hue, came to her day by day, and asked her 
interminable questions. They sat by her for 
hours, pestering, almost maddening, her with 
bland interrogations. It was strange to her that 
they said very little about the crimes which she 
was accused of having committed in France, and 
for which she had been arrested at the races 
by Simon Lefranc. They appeared to be far 
more anxious concerning her antecedents in 
England and in India. They asked her the 
minutest, and apparently the most trivial, ques- 
tions about events in her early life ; — about her 
education, her juvenile peccadilloes, her school- 
friends, her courtship, her marriage, her parents, 
her connections ; who her husband was, what he 
was, when he died ; how she came to return to 
Europe, whereabouts in London and Brighton 
she had had her many residences, what brought 
her first to think of living in Paris, and taking 
that first-floor in the Rue Grande-des-Petites- 
Maisons. But they tarried very little in Paris, 
and went back again to England and India, 
travelling over the same ground again and again, 

for no earthly or available purpose save barren 

o 2 
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curiosity and prying impertinence; so Florence 
Armytage thought. She little knew, with all her 
astuteness, the slow and cautious steps, the 
painful and elaborate minuteness, necessary to 
the composition of that remarkable document, at 
once denunciatory and biographical, known as an 
Acte <T Accusation. 

At first she answered these perpetual questions 
in a confused and rambling, flighty, almost jaunty, 
manner. She could scarcely take the sable 
inquisitor and his snake-like secretary au sfrieux. 
She tried her old blandishments, her old cat-like 
purrings and gambols, on them. She thought 
that if she was indeed to die, she would go to her 
death like Agag, mincingly. But she found that 
though the functionaries were urbane enough, — 
the chief was the very soul of politeness, — the 
polished surface of their countenances only con- 
cealed visors of thrice-tempered steel. They 
administered the torture in white kid gloves ; and 
the cords to the pulleys of their rack were made 
of silk, and their ordeal by water was one of rose- 
water; but all these were not the less tortures, 
and frightful to endure. There is a story told, in 
Knickerbocker's History of New York, how a 
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shrewd, down-east Yankee once questioned a 
simple Dutchman out of his well-fed steed, and 
left him instead a vile calico-mare in exchange. 
In a similar spirit, the polite inquisitors almost 
questioned Florence Armytage out of her five 
senses, out of her skin, out of her life, and left 
her a poor, trembling, bewildered thread-paper of 
a woman, rocking herself on her pallet-bed, and 
wishing that she had never been born to undergo 
such cross-questioning. Then she grew testy and 
wayward and irritable. She did not know, she 
was sure ; it was so long ago, she could not re- 
member ; how was she to tell ? what did they 
mean by asking such things ? — and similar eva- 
sions. Then she pleaded her inability to converse 
any longer in French ; and then the chief inqui- 
sitor resumed his queries in the most grammatical 
English, dashed by the slightest foreign accent. 
She lost all patience at last, and flatly refused to 
answer any more questions. Her tormentors did 
not lose their temper, but left her for a while, 
and then came back to resume the verbal inflic- 
tion. All this was necessary, perhaps, for Justice 
and for expiation. It formed the first stage 
of the agony of Florence Armytage. It was 
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the preface to a voluminous and terrific Act or 
Accusation. 

She had been in another prison — where, she 
knew not, but it seemed to be in the centre of 
Paris — for at least a week before she was brought 
within the precincts of the Palace of Justice, and 
immured au secret in a cell belonging to the 
Conciergerie. Before she came hither, they gave 
her nothing but bread-and-water morning and 
evening, with some thin soup at noonday. They 
told her at the Conciergerie that she was now a la 
pistole, — that is, she could order any sustenance 
she liked, which would be paid for from the funds 
found upon her. She might have pens, ink, and 
paper, and write as many letters as she chose. 
She might have any books to read, — novels and 
vaudevilles even, if she pleased. She might smoke 
her cigarette, if it were agreeable to her, and her 
glass of curagoa after dinner: she would be 
treated in all respects like a lady. Nay, Justice 
itself might not feel indisposed to look benig- 
nantly on her manifold offences, if she would but 
consent to answer certain questions, and to deliver 
up a certain packet of papers, of which she was 
either the possessor or of which she knew the 
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place of concealment. It was but a trifling favour 
they asked from her ; it might add some years of 
liberty to a life already doomed to incarceration ; 
it might save that life itself. They sent the 
almoner of the prison to her, — a worthy ecclesi- 
astic, with an oily smile and a sugared tongue. 
He called her his dear erring child, his strayed 
lamb, his stricken dove ; he spoke of that Mercy 
which is Infinite ; he touched, now on the chas- 
tisements of this world, whose severity, by 
prudence, might be mitigated, — now on the 
punishments of the next, which no human art, no 
human cunning, could evade. Was it not better, 
after all, to transiger avec la Justice? Was it 
not worth while to try and mollify the furies, who 
were already plaiting their scorpion-whips for 
her? She was deaf to persuasions and deaf to 
entreaty. The old fiend came up within her, and 
made her incurably stubborn and rebellious. It 
was thus when she was a child, and could have 
avoided punishment by saying one little word, and 
would not say it, and suffered stripes and hunger 
and solitary durance. No, she would not say the 
word now ; no, she would not give up the thing 
they wanted. No, she would not. Let them send 
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her to the travaux forcSs for. life; let them shave 
her head, and dress her in the infamous grey 
flannel of the convict ; let them drag her to the 
Place de la Roquette, and subject her to the same 
awful fate as that which Madame Laffarge so 
narrowly escaped ; let them cut her to pieces, let 
them roast her over a slow fire ; she was in their 
power, and they could do with her as it seemed 
best to them ; but she would not say the word, 
and she would not deliver up the secret. 

The tactics of her gaolers changed ; the pious 
almoner, with oily smile and sugared tongue, kept 
away. He would return no more, they told her 
in threatening tones, until the morrow of her 
condemnation to death, until the dawn of her 
execution-day. In lieu of the priest came a harsh 
prison-director, came the substitute of the Pro- 
curator of the Republic, with bitter reproach and 
stern menace. She must be subdued, they said. 
Her writing materials, her books, were taken away 
from her. The bread-and-water diet was resumed. 
She had been searched in London at the police- 
office, where Simon Lefranc had first taken her. 
She had been searched again at the Prefecture on 
her first arrival in Paris. She was again delivered 
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over to the horrible crooked fingers of La Mere 
Camuse. It was then she began to bite and 
scratch and kick and struggle ; it was then they 
put the degrading camisole de force upon her. 

And so God's sun, that shines for all, cast his 
radiance upon this wretched, forlorn, hopeless 
sinner, for she had no hope left. She had ceased 
even to trust in her Influence. She was in a rage 
at her capture, as a tigress might be in a rage 
when caught in the toils. She hated herself; 
and could see, in her soul's mirror, how black 
and stained with loathsome crimes she was ; but 
she did not repent. They would kill her now, 
she supposed ; let them. The guillotine was the 
last infliction she could suffer in this life — and 
beyond that ? She saw the Place de la Roquette, 
two tall posts, the board on rollers, the impending 
knife, the long red basket filled with saw-dust. 
She felt in imagination the cold steel of the exe- 
cutioner's scissors, as he sheared her shining 
tresses from the back of her neck to give the axe's 
edge full play. And she felt the last awful stroke ; 
heard the heavy thud of the axe as it fell : that 
was death of a surety; but beyond that was 
nothing but a huge, black, boundless, and eternal 
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voyage. Was ever woman in worse case than 
this? 

On the morning when the sun was shining, 
there came a tap at the wicket of her cell ; and 
the Judas-hole was opened, and an impudent face 
peered through the grating. 

"Open, Mere Camuse," said the voice of Simon 
Lefranc; "open, and let us look at our little 
caged bird." 

The searcher gave admission to the Chief of 
the Spies, who had ingress everywhere. 

"You can wait outside for a few minutes/ 1 
Simon said, sauntering into the dungeon with his 
hands in his pockets, his hat on one side, and his 
heart on his sleeve as usual. 

The old woman began to grumble a little, and 
plead her orders not to leave her prisoner alone 
even for a moment ; but Simon put her aside with 
a confident shrug and a confident grin, telling 
her that she knew the prisoner was perfectly 
safe with him, and that if he could not manage 
her, the whole body of the French police, gendar- 
merle, spies, and political agents to boot, would 
be unequal to the task. So the Mere Camuse, 
still grumbling, but quite subservient, surren- 
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dered her key of office to the spy, and submitted 
to be locked out. Simon took the additional 
precaution of shutting the trap of the Judas-hole, 
which could be pulled inwards if a certain spring 
was touched. Then he advanced to where the 
prisoner sat on her truckle-bed, haggard and 
wan, in the sunshine; then he pulled a stool 
towards her, and sat down facing his caged bird ; 
then he produced his never-failing cigar-case, 
took out a Trabuco, bit off the tip, moistened 
the stump, kindled a fusee on the sole of his boot, 
lighted his cigar, crossed one leg over the other, 
rested one hand on his hip, one elbow on his 
knee, and, tranquilly emitting little skeins of 
smoke, contemplated the prisoner with quite a 
paternal air. 

"And how is our little bird?" he asked, in a 
tone that was meant to be soothing, and might 
have been so had it not been inconceivably in- 
solent. 

The little bird made, as well as her muffled 
hands would allow her, a gesture of disdain, and 
uttered an inarticulate murmur of repugnance 
towards her visitor. 

" Come, come ; we must not be angry with our 
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Simon ; we must not grieve the heart of our good 
Papa." 

At the word Papa the thoughts of Florence 
Army tage darted, straight as an arrow from the 
Tartar's bow, three hundred miles away from that 
dreary Conciergerie cell to an up-stair room in 
a boarding-house at Bayswater, where a man 
with the face of a ruffian was working in a little 
laboratory, — she lounging in a great easy-chair, 
he laughing and joking as he poured one liquid 
from one phial to another, and calling her his 
Florence and his darling, and saying that he 
would find out the great secret yet, and make 
all their fortunes. 

" Papa ! " Mrs. Armytage almost mechanically 
repeated, but with an accent of bitter scorn. 

" Yes, Papa," resumed Simon, " Grandpapa, 
Uncle, Cousin, Guardian — everything now except 
Judge and Jury. We must be obedient to our 
Papa; we must listen to what he says for his 
own satisfaction and our own good. Else things 
will go hardly with us. They have gone a little 
hardly with us lately. Eh, ma mie ? " 

She groaned bitterly. "They have indeed, 
Heaven knows," she muttered. 
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* "That is because we have been naughty. 
Naughty children must be punished ; when they 
are good, they are kissed, and have bon-bons 
given them: we have been punished with the 
camisole de force, and bread and water, and the 
attentions of the Mere Camuse. Would we not 
like to be good, and have our books and papers 
back again ? have a nice little roast chicken and 
a bottle of Moselle for dinner ? and wear a nice 
morning-wrapper instead of that ugly camisole, 
and take a walk in the courtyard and see the 
sky, and a green tree or two, and the faces of our 
fellow-creatures ? " 

" I should like to be out of this place," said 
Mrs. Armytage. "I would be sooner torn to 
pieces by wild horses than remain in it two 
days longer. Why don't they try me, and send 
me to the galleys at once ? " 

" They don't send ladies to the galleys in this 
polite country, ma petite maman" replied Simon ; 
" they send them to a nice little maison centrale, 
where they shave their heads, and put them to 
nice hard work. Besides, do you know, mon 
ange, that you have done some funny little things 
that M. le Procureur de la Republique knows all 
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about, and which may lead him to demand, not 
that you be sent to the galleys, bnt that your 
pretty little head be cut off ? " 

I am not guilty," said Mrs. Armytage. 
Bah!" cried the spy, rising, knocking the 
ash off his cigar, changing his tone as he did so 
from banter to harshness. "A d'autres, ces contes 
jaunes. Listen to me, Widow Armytage ; listen 
to me, woman with half-a-dozen names and half- 
a-thousand crimes; listen to me, forger, mur- 
deress, swindler, thief! You will not be tried 
before you have been found guilty between the 
four walls of this cell, or those of the cabinet of 
the examining judge. Little by little the Act 
of Accusation has been building up ; it will not 
take the jury ten minutes to decide your fate; 
it will not take the Advocate -General twenty 
minutes to plead your head off your white 
shoulders. Justice has got hold of you, my pet ; 
that Justice which never loosens its grip till the 
bird is dead, or the mouse is torn to pieces. You 
are in the claws of the cat of the Palace of 
Justice. La chatte que ne perd jamais son rat. 
Do you want to live or die ? " 

" I want to have this strait-waistcoat taken off, 
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and to be allowed to comb my hair." Her poor 

golden ringlets ! they were indeed wofully di- 
shevelled. 

" The only way to have your wish, the only 
way to save your life, is to reply to that which 
has been asked of you, — is to render up those 
papers which you have, or of which you know the 
hiding-place." 

" Indeed ! " 

" Will you consent ? " 

" No ! a thousand times no ! " 

u Under those circumstances," said Simon 
Lefranc, again returning to his tone of banter- 
ing politeness, " I have the honour to wish you, 
Madame Armytage, a very good morning. A few 
more questions will shortly be put to you by some 
one who has even more authority than I have to 
ask them, and who will perhaps be more success- 
ful in his interrogations." 

He moved towards the door, unlocked it, and 
went out into the corridor; then gave some 
whispered orders in a low tone to the Mete 
Camuse, and so departed. Five minutes after 
he was lounging, with his hat on one side, and 
his hands in his pockets, and his heart upon his 
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sleeve, through the great Hall of the Lost Foot- 
steps; and as he paced those well-worn flags he 
said mentally, "We have but one more resource 
left, — the locket, — and that, I think, will not 
fail us." 

The female turnkey did not inflict her abhorred 
presence upon the prisoner for a full half-hour 
after the departure of Simon Lefranc ; then she 
entered the cell accompanied by another assistant, 
almost as tall, and quite as forbidding in appear- 
ance, as herself. Florence Armytage turned to 
see what new tortures were in store for her. To 
her surprise, the two women approached her with 
something like gentleness in their manner, and 
addressed her in language which was almost kind. 
They took from her the hated camisole deforce,' 
they had brought with them a bundle containing 
a suit of her own apparel, rich and dainty as she 
was wont to wear; not, however, the toilet in 
which she had been taken prisoner, but another. 
In this they would with their own hands have 
attired her; but, with an invincible feeling of 
repulsion, she declined the services of these 
ghastly chamber-maids, and when bidden to dress 
herself, did so with much meekness. They let 
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her comb her pretty hair, holding a mirror for 
her as she arranged it in the old fascinating clus- 
ters of ringlets. They gave her a bonnet, a 
glistening toy of ribbons and beads and feathers ; 
they gave her a pair of her old Houbigant six- 
and-a-quarter gloves; they gave her a cambric 
handkerchief, artfully scented; they even, with 
a sardonic smile, offered her some rouge. She 
allowed them to lace her little bottines, those won- 
derful little bottines the heels of which had been 
so often tapped in pretty petulance on the soft 
carpets, those bottines which had covered the 
little feet that had trodden so often the paths 
of vanity, and vice, and crime. Then they gave 
her her parasol, and bade her put her Brussels 
lace veil down ; and, but that she had no jewels, 
no chains of gold, but that she had no little dog 
to follow her, but that her face was deadly pale 
and that there were livid lines under her eyes 
and at the corners of her mouth, she was the old 
Florence Armytage of the golden ringlets and 
the rustling drapery. 

They asked her if she would have some refresh- 
ment ; and all proud and rebellious as the little 
woman had been, she valued her creature-com- 
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forts too highly not to accept an improvement 
in her bill-of-fare, when it could be accepted 
without damaging concessions. So with suffi- 
cient appetite, yet in somewhat of a mechanical 
manner likewise, she ate a little meat and drank 
a little wine, and felt a little stronger for that 
which was to come next : what that was to be, 
she did not know. She waited after this repast 
another full half-hour, then another tap came to 
the wicket, and one of the huissiers of the Palace, 
a grave man in black, with a silver chain round 
his neck, entered the cell, accompanied by two 
gendarmes. 

" The Widow Armytage," said the huissier, in 
as sonorous a tone as though he had been ad- 
dressing a crowded audience instead of a wretched 
prisoner, to the gaolers, " is summoned to appear 
before M. le Juge d 3 Instruction in his cabinet. 
Widow Armytage, you will accompany me." 

The Widow Armytage rose submissively from 
the truckle-bed, where she had been sitting ready 
dressed. A gendarme placed himself on either 
side of her, and the huissier preceding, the little 
procession passed through the door, and began 
to move through the corridors of the prison. 
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The two she-gaolers were left together. 

"Her affair will soon be settled/' said the 
Mere Camuse, beginning to arrange the prisoner's 
bed. 

"Not so soon, perhaps, as you imagine," re- 
plied the second harridan. " She will give 
M. le Juge d* Instruction, and the whole Palace 
of Justice into the bargain, more trouble than 
half-a-dozen brigands and assassins. Une fa- 

meuse ! Allez." 

"What is she accused of?" said the Mere 

Camuse. " I know she nearly kicked me to 

pieces, and bit my hand through, when I was 

making my little perquisitions." 

" How do I know?" replied the other; "it is 
none of our business to inquire. We shall know 
soon enough when the Court of Assizes opens." 

You see that they manage these things so much 
better in France. 

The corridors and the passages through which 

the gendarmes, the huissier, and Florence Army- 

tage passed, the staircases they ascended and 

descended, seemed interminable. Once they 

emerged into a narrow iron gallery, running 

along the wall, but close to the roof of the great 

p 2 
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Hall of the Lost Footsteps. The gendarmes kept 
closer to Florence as they traversed this gallery. 
She could look down, however, and see far below 
on the pavement the straggling group* of weary 
suitors nibbling oyster-shells; the little knots 
of black-capped, black-robed advocates swallow- 
ing fat oysters. She did not see, but was clearly 
seen by, our friend with his hands in his pockets 
and his heart on his sleeve, who, as he craned 
his neck to watch her pass with her escort, 
gave a low whistle, and said "Bon! Our little 
affair is about to be decided. Let us see what 
M. le Juge will make of our obstinate little 
friend." 

And Simon Lefranc was seen no more that day 
in the Hall of the Lost Footsteps. 

The gendarmes and their charge passed through 
a little swing door covered with baize, descended 
a wide and somewhat handsome staircase, and 
entered a long, lofty, vaulted corridor, into which 
opened many doors, each bearing a name inscribed 
upon its centre panel; each door had beside a 
number. These were the cabinets of MM. les 
Juges d } Instruction ; and into cabinet No. 5 
Florence Armytage wa3 ushered, the huissier 
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preceding her, but the gendarmes remaining 
outside. 

The door was immediately locked behind her, a 
chair was pointed out to her, and she was bidden 
to sit down. After the gloomy sternness of the 
cell she had just left, after the cold and naked 
want and misery in which she had passed the days 
of her captivity — she who had passed her wicked 
life in tremor and anxiety certainly, but still in 
silken luxury and wanton plenty and soft repose, — 
it was a relief to Florence to find herself in an 
apartment which offered no signs of being in 
contiguity to the sternest and most repellent of 
French prisons. Cabinet No. 5 was an apart- 
ment of considerable size, comfortably, and even 
handsomely furnished, thickly carpeted, with 
heavy curtains to the windows, a number of 
easy-chairs about, and with a handsome clock 
ticking on the marble mantel-piece beneath the 
insignia of the Republic one and indivisible. 
There were two large book-cases, and in the 
centre of the room was a huge official table 
covered with leather, and strewed with filed and 
docketed papers. Before it was a vacant arm- 
chair; and directly in a line with this, facing the 
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table, Florence Armytage and her chair were 
planted by the silent and dexterous huissier. 

The clock on the mantel-piece had marked the 
passage of ten minutes, when a side door, not the 
one by which Florence had entered, opened, and 
there entered, smirking and smiling, and clad in 
the invariable black with a white neckcloth, but 
with the ribbon of the Legion of Honour at his 
button-hole, a charming gentleman of middle age, 
a bald head and a blue eye, a fair whisker and a 
rosy cheek, and a gleaming set of teeth, and a 
white soft hand decorated with a snowy wrist- 
band, and a diamond-brooch in his frill, and a 
signet-ring on his right fore-finger, and a heavy 
chain and seals, and polished boots, and a large 
yellow China silk pocket-handkerchief, of which 
he made frequent and sounding use. This was 
the Juge d* Instruction. He looked much less like 
a judge attached to a court of criminal judicature 
than like a prosperous linen-draper's assistant, or 
an English ladies' physician, or a fashionable 
undertaker — say Plumer Ravenbury, for instance 
— who did not wish to look too professional, but 
liked to combine the mortuary with the mundane. 
Yet M. Plon was the Juge ^Instruction all over, 
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the sharp astute criminal inquisitor, who had had 
to do with many scores of assassins, robbers, and 
vagabonds, male and female, in his time, and 
who, though shorn of his quondam powers of 
rack and thumbscrew, was in spirit the lineal 
descendant of those old councillors of the Par- 
liament, in the ancien rfyime, who, when they 
went home at night, used to be asked by their 
pretty wives whether they had applied the torture 
to any one that day. And M. Plon, making a 
sidelong bow as he entered, to Justice in general, 
and the prisoner in particular, seated himself in 
his great arm-chair, first threw himself back in a 
critical manner, and, shading his blue eyes with 
one of the white hands, looked long and keenly 
at Florence. Then he leant forward on his table, 
folded his white hands about six inches in 
advance, so that his signet-ring might be dis- 
played to the best advantage, flashed his white 
teeth on the captive widow, and took another 
keen glance at her with the blue eyes. This was 
what M. Plon called " fixing his subject." 

He fixed her so well that she flinched under 
his gaze, as birds are said to do beneath the 
fascination of the basilisk. There was nothing 
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terrifying either in M. Plon or in his speech. 
He was simply fascinating, and murdered while 
he fascinated. 

"And your state of health, madame?" he 
asked, with polite suddenness. 

"lamas well as I can expect to be," Florence 
answered. 

"You have been subject to some severities. 
Justice regrets them; but you have left us no 
other alternative. Even as it is, you have been 
treated with certain egards and certain menage- 
merits which, to one in your position, might 
justifiably have been withheld." 

"I know that I have been stripped and 
searched over and over again, and treated with 
the most revolting indignity by two horrible old 
women. I know that I have been thrust into 
a strait-waistcoat, as though I were a raving 
maniac. I know that I have been half-starved, 
and debarred, not only from writing to my 
friends and to my professional advisers, but from 
even reading a book." 

" The exigencies of the case, my dear madame, 
— only consider the exigencies of the case. The 
provocation, — you must bear the provocation in 
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mind. We acted towards you with the tenderest 
solicitude until we were compelled, through your 
contumacy, to have recourse to harsh measures. 
Your arrest in England was surrounded by 
elements of the most chivalrous courtesy" — 
M . le Juge was speaking in French — " on the 
part of the agents of authority. Only judge of 
what a scandal, what an exposure, what an 
esclandre, from your capture in so public a place 
in a public manner ! " 

" Yes," Florence said, " I was captured, that is 
to say, kidnapped, in the most private manner. 
I was brought over here like a bale of contraband 
goods. I have been smuggled from prison to 
prison, and tormented in every imaginable way. 
Are these your notions of Law and Justice, 
M . le Juge ? " 

"My dear madame, we manage these things 
differently on this side of the water. You have 
probably heard that sentiment before. All that 
has been done could be justified to you by rule 
and precedent, if justification were needed ; but 
it is not. We have here, my dear madame, 
within the walls of the Palais de Justice, and the 
adjacent Conciergerie, what is called le pouvoir 
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materiel, thq material power; and, within the 
limits of reason, we act as we please, and how 
we please. However, I am not about to bandy 
words with you. I have one or two little ques- 
tions to ask you, and we will at once proceed to 
business." 

He unclasped the white hands, and taking a 
little silver bell which stood on the table beside 
him, softly tinkled it. In a minute or two a 
huissier — not Florence's huissier, he had been 
motionless all this while behind her chair — made 
his appearance at the side door. 

" Beg M. le Greffier to step hither." 

The huissier retired, and almost immediately 
afterwards the snake-like personage in the rusty 
black and the dingy white, who had accompanied 
the first inquisitor to Florence's dungeon, made 
his appearance. 

" Will you be good enough, monsieur, to take 
a seat and transcribe while I proceed with the 
examination of this lady ? " 

" I cannot bear it ! I cannot bear it ! " cried 
Florence, covering her face with her hands. " Do 
anything to me; but spare me the infliction of 
that frightful ordeal. Send these men away, and 
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I will answer any questions you like to put 
to me." 

" M. le Greffier" said M. Plon, his white teeth 
blandly beaming, " will you have the goodness to 
retire? Huissiers" he added, "you may with- 
draw. If there be any further necessity for your 
services, I will ring." 

When they were left alone, the Juge d'lnstruc- 
tion once more threw himself back in his great 
arm-chair, and took a survey of his prisoner in 
the critical manner, shading his blue eyes with 
his hand meanwhile. Then he bent forward, 
clasped his hands before him, and said, as blandly 
as ever : 

"Now, madame, do you know anything of 
the original of the portrait contained in this 
locket ? " 

And, so saying, he held aloft a little golden 
locket attached to a slender chain. It was open, 
and framed within it was the portrait of a fair 
young man, clad in English military uniform, and 
with very full auburn moustaches. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TIME WORKS WONDERS. 

"V affaire de la Rue des Oursins?" The 
particulars of that affair at Finchley? The mys- 
tery of the Man with the Iron Mask? The 
Gowrie conspiracy? The Spanish marriages? 
Don Pacifico's wrongs? The Crimean war? 
Fauntleroy's bankruptcy? Mrs. Potiphar's di- 
vorce case ? Mrs. Faggot's diamonds ? The gold 
dust robbery ? Mr. Toadycram's Peerage ? The 
great literary quarrel between Mr. Sphoon and 
Doctor Bunglecrumpus ? Why Miss Cygnet left 
the stage, and how Jack Elbowsout manages 
to give dinner parties ? Signor Cobra di Capello's 
hold on my Lord Fitzgypesland ; and Signora 
Mercandotti's relationship to the Bishop of Bos- 
fursus — she is said to be his niece ; friendly 
George Gafferer's daily dinner, and clean shirt 
even? Does everybody know all about those 
enigmas? Have those mysteries been quite 
solved ? Has the dernier mot been spoken ? and 
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does nothing more remain to be told in con- 
nection with those histories ? 

The noble prayer of the historian Niebuhr was 
to live until he could bring his Roman record 
down to the period where Gibbon began. He 
was not spared to accomplish a tithe of his 
task; and there is a dark yawning gulf be- 
tween the end of exploded Roman fable, and 
the beginning of Roman fact. Was Mr. Gibbon 
quite certain about his facts either ? Truly, he 
quotes Ammianus, and Zosimus, and the Abbe 
de la Bleterie, and a thousand others ; but 
might not Ammianus, and Zosimus, and the 
Abbe de la Bleterie, with their thousand 
brethren, have lied sometimes. My great grand- 
son may be fortunate enough to receive a some- 
what better education than his ancestor. He 
may turn historian and write the chronicle of the 
last Tuscan revolution, taking the Marquis of 
Normanby, and Sir George Bowyer, as guides for 
his facts. Your great grandson may condescend 
to undertake a similar task, adopting the state 
papers of Baron Ricasoli as his authorities. I 
don't think the two historians will agree very 
closely. How, too, is M. Thiers' biography ot 
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Napoleon L, in the Consulate and the Empire, 
to be reconciled with our old friend, the P&re 
Loriquet's statement that Louis XVIII. returned 
to his dominions in 1815, on the " resignation " 
of the "Marquis de Bonaparte," who during 
fifteen years had governed France for him ? And 
the panegyrics of MM. Mery and Belmontet 
upon the present order of things? How will 
they tally with M. Hugo's opuscule "Napoleon 
the Little ? " And the Penny Trumpet's eulogy 
on my last epic, as compared with the Sixpenny 
Slaughterhouse' 8 demolition of the same ? Will 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, ever come out, I wonder? Did Sir Hector 
Haynau really beat his wife, or did Lady Haynau 
(she was a Miss Brownrigge) beat him ? There are 
people who are ready to take an affidavit that they 
have seen the letters which passed between Mrs. 
Aholibah and Captain Lawless, containing, they 
say, a clear confession of her guilt ; there are 
others who maintain that she was the most 
injured of women, and that all her troubles were 
due to the machinations of that wicked Miss 
Blackadder. I read the other day in a paper 
called the Spiritual Magazine^ that I had been 
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incognito to a spirit-rapping medium, and ex- 
pressed myself much surprised and edified by what 
I saw and heard. The whole narrative — beyond 
the fact of my having once paid half-a-crown 
to a very clumsy Witch of Endor in Red Lion 
Street, Holborn, who was about as successful in 
raising the ghost of Samuel as though she had 
tried to evoke the spirit of Samuel Hall — was 
from beginning to end a tissue of abominable 
lies; and yet, I dare say, there are people who 
believe in the Spiritual Magazine, and that my 
conversion to rappology has been quoted by many 
devout rapparees. If I am ever unlucky enough 
to be hanged, I doubt not but that the Seven Dials 
Plutarch, who compiles my biography, will add a 
belief in spirit-rapping to the catalogue of my 
crimes. 

It is all very well to put together a neat collec- 
tion of statements, and weave an ingenious theory 
round them, and found a variety of more or less 
sage comments upon them ; but is this, after all, 
history ? I am afraid not, and that my account 
of the transactions entered into by Mammon, 
and his several sons, their friends and acquaint- 
ances, may be proved in the main to be as 
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unreliable, say as Herodotus, or as Guicciardini* 
or as Roger of Wendover. You see that I have an 
implicit belief in the reality of my story, and of 
my characters. There is not an incident or a 
personage in these pages that is wholly ima- 
ginary, any more than in a dream ; there is not a 
single thing, however wild and improbable it may 
appear, but has formed part, at some time or 
another, of the action of our lives ; only, in this 
tale, as in a vision of the night, coherence may 
be to some extent absent, and time and place 
slightly confused, and the unities violated, and 
the round people put, sometimes, into the square 
holes, or vice versd. But my chief difficulty lies 
in the uncertainty as to whether the events I am 
about to narrate came about precisely in the 
order and in the manner I have followed. Some- 
body may know the history of Sir Jasper's mis- 
fortunes, of Mrs. Armytage's agony, better than 
I do, and may be enabled to give a version of the 
affair differing very widely from mine. What 
says the governor of Lewes Gaol ? What sayest 
thou, T. R., attorney-at-law? You knew Florence, 
well enough. How much have I left unsaid? 
How much have I added ? How much altered ? 
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And the catastrophe — the winding-up — which is 
imminent? Is that, strictly in accordance with 
what actually took place ? We shall never know, 
probably, any more than we shall ever be enabled 
to tell, with exactitude, whether Troy was ever 
besieged for the sake of a quarrel about Mrs. 
Menelaus; whether Dick Whittington was ever 
indebted to a cat for his fortune and his fame ; 
and whether there was ever a British king called 
Arthur, who had a queen (not over prudent) 
named Guinevere. The false is ever mixed with 
the true ; there is always the golden as well as 
the silver side to the shield; there are always 
people ready to come into court and make oath 
that they saw the chameleon of a bright sky-blue 
colour, and others who persist in swearing that 
he was pink ; and the balance will not be struck, 
anii the needle will not be eliminated from the 
bottle of hay, and the pearl picked from the 
dunghill, until human lying and human blunder- 
ing are of no more account than tobacco ashes, 
— until the fools who wrote " Essays and Reviews " 
are confounded at their own impudent ignorance, 
and the mud in the wine-glass becomes clearer 
than the crystal, and a towering tree springs from 

VOL. III. Q 
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the grain of mustard seed, and all our tiny cock- 
boats of fancied learning, and fancied reason, 
and fancied logic, are swallowed up in the great 
dazzling ocean of God's Truth. 

A year, so I assume, had passed. The green- 
sward once more showed itself in Hyde Park on 
the site of the Exhibition building, and the 
ingenious persons who had speculated on finding 
thousands of pounds in bracelets, sleeve buttons, 
and porte-monnaies, dropped by careless visitors 
between the interstices of the flooring, had reaped 
an abundant crop of disappointment. The world 
had gone on pretty much as usual. There had 
been, to be sure, a coup d'etat, and a change of 
government in a neighbouring country, but the 
fact of the Empire being Peace had not caused 
larks to fall ready-roasted from the skies ; while 
a certain ruler's change of residence from the 
Elysee to the Tuileries had not materially 
affected the receipts of the Pompes Funebres. 
When you and I die, the sun will not neces- 
sarily put on a mourning hatband; and I am 
afraid that the undertaker's men will be as merry 
and as thirsty as ever, as they swing their legs 
over the black roof coming homewards. I have 
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a 



heard of a whole nation being " plunged in grief 
at the death of a king or a great man. I want to 
know whether this immersion in sorrow ever 
caused an appreciable diminution in the con- 
sumption of butcher's meat. When the great 
Mirabeau died, Mr. Carlyle tells us that the 
populace, in the exuberance of their grief, would 
not permit the playgoers to enter the theatres, so 
the baffled amusement-hunters thronged all the 
cafes instead, and wept over the departed patriot 
and their petits verves until two o'clock in the 
morning. Do you remember the eve and the day 
of the great Duke of Wellington's funeral ? The 
nights belonging to them were two of the most 
drunken ever known in the metropolis of Britain. 
I think John Evelyn has something to the same 
effect to say concerning the interment of Oliver 
Cromwell, and Horace Walpole of the obsequies 
of George the Second. It is curious to mark how 
impulsively a nation "plunged in grief" betakes 
itself to drinking. 

Well, a year had passed, and friendly George 
GafFerer dined and wore clean linen as usual. 
The years passed lightly over the amicable 
creature's head. He was discreet, and, like 

Q2 
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Fontenelle, took care not to remind the ruling 
powers too often of how old he was and how 
undeserving. So they, having matters of more 
moment in hand, seemed to let him be. It 
chanced one mellow evening, in the summer of 
1852, that George was bidden to the annual feast 
of the Hospital for Hare Lip, held at the Free- 
masons'. Doctor Tooth, the honorary physician, 
had sent him a card, under a vague impression 
that George was connected with the press. He 
had about as much connexion with it as an ex- 
fifer in the German Legion has with the British 
army. George was in high feather on the Hare 
Lip night; worthy Mr. Splitmug, the secretary 
to the institution, had received him most court- 
eously in the ante-chamber, and bidden the head 
waiter to take special care of him, as of the other 
gentlemen of the press, in the way of choice wines 
with curious seals, grapes of rarity, and peaches 
of price. Mr. Widemouth, treasurer, had come 
down and tapped him on the back, and whispered 
to him that his last paragraph on the claims of 
the Hospital for public support in The Tinkling 
Cymbal was capital. The friendly man had no 
more written it than he had climbed up Mont 
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Blanc that morning before breakfast. Nay, more 
than this, to crown his cornucopia of pleasure, the 
Royal Duke who was to take the chair had, in 
squeezing past him, positively accosted him and 
vouchsafed to say, " How do — how do — hope you 
are quite well — quite well, hay ? " George was in 
ecstasies ; these condescending words were spoken 
in the hearing of at least six waiters, and of all the 
gentlemen of the press. Cabinet Steinwein was im- 
mediately brought for him to drink with his turbot. 
Old Mopps, of The Vulture, the man who* always 
takes three times salmon, and curses the waiters, 
and hates and envies everybody, looked up with a 
wolfish glare as the Gafferer was thus honoured. 
The truth is, that His Royal Highness did not know 
George from Adam, but he had seen his friendly 
phiz so often at reviews, dinners, fancy-fairs, and 
other meetings of a public nature, that he fancied 
he must know him, although whether George was 
a lord of the bedchamber or a half-pay quarter- 
master with a grievance, or a member of Parlia- 
ment, or a rural dean, was quite a matter of 
uncertainty to the royal mind. But what he said 
was uttered in his blue riband and his star, and 
amidst the strains of " See the Conquering Hero 
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comes," and George well-nigh boarded and lodged 
on the strength of the royal notice for the next 
three months. 

Little Topinamboo, of The Mosquito, was 
George's right-hand neighbour. O'Crawl, of the 
Gutter Lane Chronicle, was on his left. Mopps, 
of The Vulture, and Thuggy, of The Hempen 
Record, one of the oldest of the London reporters, 
the man who saw Thistlewood's head cut off, and 
knows who cut it off, ha, ha ! he darkly boasts over 
his second bottle, were opposite. The gentlemen 
of the press were very merry, and the eloquent 
orators who made speeches half-an-hour long, and 
expected a verbatim report of their orations, were 
somewhat mortified to find the next morning 
that the whole narrative of the dinner in aid of 
the funds for the Hospital for Hare Lip was com- 
prised in a twenty-line paragraph. Sic itur ad 
astra; only we don't always go starward the same 
way, and it is a long time in the estimation of 
the gentlemen of the press before we ourselves 
become " stars " enough to be reported verbatim. 

Said George to Mopps (who was leading 
the waiter a terrible life about ice - pudding), 
" Do you recollect Sir Jasper Goldthorpe's 
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being in the chair here for the Hare Lips 
in '47 ? " 

"It was not for the Hare Lips," grumbled 
Mopps, who had secured two slices of pudding 
from two different waiters, and who was not even 
then quite satisfied. " It was the Institution for 
supplying Wellington boots to people with wooden 
legs. And it wasn't at the Freemasons', it was at 
the London Tavern; and you were there, and. ate 
up all the olives, as usual." 

"Mopps is right," quoth little Topinamboo; 
" what a memory you have, Mopps. I remember 
Sir Jasper's being in the chair well, and how we 
had to give a column and a half of his speech, 
for he was such a great gun, and was going to be 
made a Lord, so everybody said." 

"That Gafferer is always making blunders," 
muttered O'Crawl, who loathed our friend, and 
would willingly have drowned him in water- 
souche. " H'what does he want here, saying 
that he belongs to the press, when he never 
had anything more to do with a newspaper than 
to collect advertisements for The Pawnbrokers 1 
Gazette." 

" Well," continued George, somewhat abashed, 
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" Hare lip or wooden legs, it does not much 
matter, you need not be so hard upon a fellow. 
I only wanted to say that I saw Sir Jasper 
Goldthorpe to-day ." 

"I thought he had hanged himself," growled 
Mopps, who was putting a composite finish to his 
dinner, with a plate full of pistachio ice, blanc 
mange, plovers-eggs, maccaroons, and Stilton 
cheese, and was draining his vast array of wine- 
glasses, lest the waiters carrying them off should 
find any "ullages" in them for surreptitious 
tippling on staircases. 

"I heard he had gone into the Charterhouse 
or the workhouse," Mr. Topinamboo observed. 

" I had heard he had emigrated, and got into 
trouble about stealing a horse," charitably ob- 
served Mr. Thuggy. 

"Sure I heard he was dead," tranquilly ob- 
served O'Crawl, slicing a pine-apple. 

" Not the least in the world," resumed George. 
" I saw him to-day in Regent Street, quite old 
and broken, and with his hair as white as snow. J 
Seedy ? " asked Mopps. 

" Dreadfully ! 

" I am glad of it/' the Samaritan opposite ob- 
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served, with a savage grin ; " then there is no new 
swindle up for him to fatten on." 

" He was always a poor mean-spirited crea- 
ture," chimed in little Topinamboo, who had not 
courage enough to say bo to a goose, to say 
nothing of Goldthorpe. 

" And of the very lowest origin," Mr. O'Crawl 
remarked disdainfully. Mr. O'Crawl was a mem- 
ber of the Fawn-coloured Kid Glove Club, and 
was the son, people said, of a tinker somewhere 
in Tipperary. 

"/thought," honest Mr. Thuggy, who was a 
man of slow and deliberate utterance, said, u that 
the affair would have ended criminally. It always 
struck me that Goldthorpe had a hanging face; 
he was just like the portrait of the elder Perreau, 
and walked precisely like Dr. Dodd." 

"Did you see Dr. Dodd hanged, Thuggy ?" 
asked George, desperately diving, in the attempt 
to say something smart. 

"I did not, sir," replied, with great solemnity, 
the attache of The Hempen Record, and finish- 
ing his last glass of Madeira ; " but I shall have 
the very greatest pleasure in seeing you hung, 
George, and have no doubt that I shall, and that 
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the time is not far distant. You smell of rue, sir, 
and have a gallows look, and if you live anywhere, 
you ought to take lodgings in a rope-walk." 

George was not very comfortable after this, and 
felt rather relieved than otherwise when the cloth 

■ 

was drawn, and the port came on, and the 
speechifying began, and he could make a show 
of taking short-hand notes, which, for any use- 
ful purpose they served, might just as well have 
been a catalogue in stenography of the kings of 
England from the Conquest. 

But we must leave these jovial members of the 
Fourth Estate, good fellows with all their failings, 
and liking each other very well, notwithstanding 
their occasional squabblings. George GafFerer 
was right, for a wonder, in what he had said con- 
cerning Sir Jasper Goldthorpe. He had seen the 
Baronet that day in Regent Street, and more 
than this, the former magnate of the City was to 
be seen every day in the great fashionable West 
End thoroughfare between four and five in the 
afternoon. 

One can scarcely tell why, it may be, knowing 
that an impassable gulf lay between him and 
the City where once he had reigned supreme> 
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he had some feeble idea that the bloody hand 
which still glowered in his shield gave him a kind 
of grasp on the polite world. He was, as George 
described him, Tpofully "seedy;" but his seedi- 
ness had now a more woful tinge of faded dandy- 
ism in it. The poor old thread-bare coat had a 
velvet collar, the boots down at heel were of 
varnished leather, the trousers, frayed at the 
bottoms, had a stripe down the sides, the gloves 
were dingy, but they had been of white buckskin. 
Thus accoutred, with a cheap cane in his shaking 
hand, he was an object ten times more pitiable, 
than had he been more tattered and torn than 
the man in the nursery rhyme. He was very 
changed. He was very old. He was scarcely • 
fifty-two, but he looked seventy. He halted in 
his speech, and forgot people's names. He was a 
long time in finding his glasses, and when he 
had found them, had much trouble in reading 
manuscript even by their aid. His hand-writing, 
once so bold and firm, was now scarcely legible ; 
he, the great financier, blundered over the 
slightest arithmetical calculation. A year had 
done all this. Have you never known instances 
as terrible of the utter wholesale shipwreck made 
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of men and women by disaster? They are not 
the same people, they walk and talk, and eat and 
drink, in a different manner. I knew once a 
hale, rollicking, lusty, speculative* kind of a man, 
full of talk of dogs and horses, and loose com- 
pany, and living riotously on the best, who had 
a year's imprisonment and hard labour, for some 
fraudulent dealings of his with a Company. I saw 
him the day after he came forth from his cap- 
tivity, — he was another man. It was not only that 
the full beard and moustachios were shaved off, 
that the eyes were sunken and the cheeks hollow, 
that he no more drove mail phaetons or gave 
dinners at Greenwich, that he was humbled and 
contrite, but he had somebody else's manner — 
somebody who skulked rather than walked, — some- 
body else's voice — and somebody's who for the last 
twelve months had been apparently residing in 
the catacombs — somebody else's ways, and tastes, 
and thoughts. He who before his incarceration 
had been a practical and matter-of-fact sybarite 
had turned poet in his captivity, and showed me 
sentimental stanzas " On being put on the tread- 
mill for scratching my nose," " On having forty- 
eight hours of solitary confinement for being found 
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in possession of a lead-pencil." These changes 
are horrible. To find after a year the woman 
whom you have known beautiful, haughty, and 
fascinating, to find her dowdy and slipshod, with 
a flushed face, a moist lip, a blood-shot eye, 
and a lock of hair hanging over her forehead, 
and to be told by a good-natured friend, with a 
significant conveyance of the finger and thumb 
to the mouth, and a throwing back of the head, 
that she has taken to — never mind what. To 
hear the man whose strong, vigorous, brilliant 
intellect awed and astonished you twelve months 
ago, babble forth maudlin inanities; to be ac- 
costed in a sheepish manner and asked for half-a- 
crown by the old schoolmaster, who used to cane 
you, — these seem revulsions improbable, nay, 
almost impossible, yet they occur around us 
every day. 

Fate had been good to Sir Jasper Goldthorpe 
in one sense, but had dealt hardly with him in 
another. Fate had at least decreed that he 
should emerge from his ruin personally unharmed. 
The enemies who predicted that he must neces- 
sarily be convicted of swindling, robbery, and 
fraud, were disappointed. He went through the 
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long and tedious ordeal of bankruptcy, not, 
indeed, without difficulty nor without discredit, 
but he came out of Basinghall Street safe and 
sound, and in dread of no penal clauses. It is true 
that some of his transactions appearing to the 
Commissioner as somewhat dubious, his certificate, 
when granted, was of the third class, was sus- 
pended for awhile, and without protection. He 
has the consolation of being informed by one of 
the messenger's merry men, that in the then 
temper of the Chief Commissioner he wouldn't 
grant a first-class certificate to an angel, even if 
he could pay fifty shillings in the pound, and that, 
as things went, a third class was as good as a 
second class, and infinitely better than no certifi- 
cate at all. The withholding of protection was a 
more serious matter ; and, indeed, Sir Jasper was 
taken in execution ten minutes after he had left 
the tribunal of fiats and dockets, by the trustees 
of an infuriated widow at Muswell Hill, of whose 
jointure he had made ducks and drakes. He 
sojourned for a season, I am ashamed to say, in 
Whitecross Street; for his allowance from the 
creditors while the bankruptcy was pending had 
stopped, and he was temporarily without even the 
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necessary funds to purchase a habeas corpus for 
conveyance to the Queen's Bench. For although 
that famous writ is one of right, and is granted 
as a matter of course to every suffering English- 
man, it has become, like every other thing in 
England, purchaseable ; and if you want the 
palladium of English liberty you must pay for it 
a matter of some two pounds ten shillings. So, 
to the Middlesex side of Whitecross Street Prison 
the baronet was duly taken, after a brief enjoy- 
ment of the cordial but costly hospitality of Mr. 
Nebuchadnezzar Barneywinkle, in Cursitor Strfcet. 
Mr. Morris Hyams was good enough to officiate as 
cicerone towards the vile slum where the gaol is 
situated, and informed Sir Jasper that he had 
lately had an opportunity of " doing the polite " 
to his son, " the Capting," who, in Mr. Hyams' 
opinion was "a real swell, and no mistake." 
Father and son were spared the humiliation of 
meeting within the prison walls ; Captain William 
had gone straight from Cursitor Street to the 
more aristocratic place of confinement in South- 
wark ; but that brave woman, Lady Goldthorpe, 
came over to the regions of Barbican so soon as 
she heard that her Goldie was in trouble, walked 
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with him in the narrow yard, and sat by him in 
the reeking coffee-room, where the smell of beer, 
tobacco, steaks that were broiling, and onions that 
were frying, and the sounds of swearing, quar- 
relling, and singing, were mingled in one stifling 
Babel of brawl and greasy vapour. The change 
had begun to set in with Sir Jasper Goldthorpe. 
It was a very sad and curious thing to watch him 
purchasing his petty groceries at the chandler's 
shop in the yard ; to see him wait anxiously at the 
grate for the beer- boy; to see him at the huge 
routing fire in the coffee-room, with the inscrip- 
tion "Dum spiro, spero " flourished on the mantel 
above, meekly waiting his turn to cook his half- 
pound of beef-skirt. He dined at the stewards' 
table at first, but found that too expensive. He, 
the erst richest man in the City of London, was 
now to be seen peeling potatoes. He blacked his 
own boots. Hie conciliated the turnkeys. He 
held a haggard baby while a haggard husband 
dictated to a haggard wife some letter of vain 
entreaty to a creditor with a heart as hard as the 
nether millstone. 

Thank God that Pity is not dead ! and if you 
would behold it in its most beautiful and cheering 
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form, go visit the wards of a debtor's prison. Ton 
will see the very poor helping the very poorest. 
You will see Pride, all tumbled down from its 
golden throne, glad to consort with and to assist 
the very humblest and meanest of mankind. You 
will see athletic men gladly performing menial 
offices, yet with a thoughtfulness and delicacy 
that make quite a bright sunshine in the gloom 
and dolour of the House of Sorrow. It is pity — 
mutual pity and succour and compassion that lead 
captivity captive, that pad the fetters and smooth 
the straw pallet — that make the spikes on the 
wall look like a jasmine hedge, and change the 
bars at the casement into a garden-trellis. I 
remember hearing once of an insolvent pig-jobber 
in Horsemonger Lane Gaol, who had struck up a 
friendship with a knavish attorney, likewise con- 
fined for debt, who had a very pretty pale-faced 
wife. The little woman used to come to see her 
husband — an arrant scamp who would have stolen 
the gold setting from his grandmother's false teeth 
after she was dead — every day. It was bitter 
wintry weather, and the poor thing's feet were on 
the ground. Literally so, in a double sense, for 
she wore the shamefullest pair of lavender jean 
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boots that ever you saw, and of which the dila- 
pidated soles were sopped in mud one day, and 
frozen to her toes the next. This pig-jobber had a 
pair of clumping anklejacks, with soles as thick as 
the head of an Essayist and Reviewer — perfectly 
hideous to the view, but quite weatherworthy. 
He had no money, and his last pig had been 
jobbed at a loss, but he followed the pale-faced 
woman from the yard one day, and by the humane 
connivance of a turnkey — and there are many 
humane creatures among turnkeys — decoyed her 
into the inner lodge, and then and there half 
persuaded, half forced her to take off the lavender 
jean rags and to put on the anklejacks. She 
would have resisted, but he told her, in very bad 
grammar, that he had children of his own in 
Essex, and that he knew what it was. "They 
ain't handsome," quoth the pig -jobber — mean- 
ing his chaussure, not his offsping — when he 
had insisted on officiating as valet de chambre, 
and had laced on the boots — very tightly, for 
they were a world too large, and the laces had to 
be wound a dozen times round the little woman's 
ankles — "they ain't handsome, and they'd be 
better, pVaps, for a trifle of cotton stuffed into 
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the toes ; but Fll warrant 'em to stand all the 
mud in Smiffel on a market morning in Jani- 
werry." The pig-jobber went about for a fort- 
night afterwards in a pair of slippers of curious 
fashion, manufactured by himself, and made, 
apparently, from a scrap of matting and a frag- 
ment of engine hose ; but I think that had he 
gone just then before the Great Commissioner of 
Insolvent Audit, he would not have been asked 
many questions as to why he was so shod, and 
what he had done with his stout serviceable 
anklejacks. 

Of course the Reverend Ernest Goldthorpe could 
not permit his father to remain for any length of 
time in "Whitecross Street. He was communi- 
cated with, and Sir Jasper^was transferred by 
habeas to the Bench. There he had a room to 
himself, neatly furnished, and was attended by 
Mrs. Punt, laundress, own sister to Mesdames 
Grunt, Runt, Bunt, and Hunt, who "did for 
him," to use the classical term; made his bed, 
washed up his tea-things, stole his tea and sugar, 
and strongly adjured him, morning and night, to 
" go up like a man and ha' done with it." For 
Mrs. Punt wisely considered, though to offer the 

E 2 
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counsel was somewhat against her own interest, 
that it was the bounden duty of every detenu in 
the Bench to proceed forthwith to the Insolvent 
Court and be purged from their debts. "When 
they stops here for a little/' reasoned Mrs. Punt, 
" they've got money, and pays liberal. Then they 
goes up like men and has done with it, and gives 
me a crownd for luck when they gets their dis- 
charge. But when they won't file their sheddles, 
and turns aggerwating, and stops here for years, 
they've got no money left, or saves it all to bring 
hactions against the Governor, and they does for 
theirselves, and they ain't worth tuppence farden. 
A short life and a merry one for me." From 
which it may be gathered that Mrs. Punt was, 
after her fashion, a philosopher, and indeed was 
imbued with principles not very dissimilar to 
those subsequently embodied in the Bethell 
Bankruptcy Bill. She was an uncleanly female, 
neither too honest or too sober, but she had the 
heart that could feel for another, and was con- 
tinually getting into trouble with the prison 
authorities for smuggling ardent spirits into its 
precincts in a bladder, worn by way of bustle. 
Within a month a few of Sir Jasper's old friends, 
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the Reverend Ernest lending his assistance of 
course, made up a purse among them; the 
trustees of the infuriated widow at Muswell Hill 
were appeased, and Sir Jasper Goldthorpe came 
out into Belvidere Place, Southwark, quite a free 
man. We said he had friends who still clung to 
him, but they were mostly of those who in earlier 
days had been reckoned very low down indeed in 
the scale of his vassals and retainers. The 
polite world had done with him of course; the 
plutocracy of the City had formally repudiated 
him ; but Argent, his former body-servant, who 
had set up a lodging-house in St. James's with 
the savings acquired in his service to Mammon, 
insisted on giving his old master a bank-note for 
fifty pounds, while the confidential Mr. Dross- 
leigh informed Sir Jasper that he was instructed 
by a client to pay him ten pounds per quarter 
until further notice ; and I have every reason to 
believe that the confidential Mr. Drossleigh's 
client was in this instance no other than the 
confidential Mr. Drossleigh himself. Misfortune 

had not, however, done with the bankrupt 

• 

baronet. Within a month after his release, he 
began to mix himself up with all kinds of petty 
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cracked tea-kettle speculations. A few babble 
companies were glad of his name in the direction 
list; one or two feeble and ephemeral schemes 
floated languidly for a time in the stagnant 
atmosphere of Bartholomew Lane with such 
wind-bag assistance as he could give them. He 
even went into the City and bought some ginger 
on speculation, and failed to realise in time, and 
sold at a grievous loss. He drew bills which 
Ernest Goldthorpe declined to accept. He began 
to scatter his own signature about at three 
months, although it was now scarcely worth the 
paper on which it was written. He muddled 
himself with corn and coals. He had one or two 
agencies which did not turn out prosperously. 
A fat and splendid gentleman driving a very 
splendid mail phaeton, with two very splendid 
and champing grey horses splendidly harnessed — 
the same splendid gentleman, in fact, whom Mrs. 
Armytage had seen at Paradise Cottage, Badger 
Lane, Stockwell, the residence of Ephraim Tigg, 
Esq., the Rasper — and who was indeed Mr. 
Montmorenci Sheenysson, the fashionable bill- 
discounter of St. James's Place, entertained some 
thoughts of employing Sir Jasper, on the strength 
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of his baronetcy, as a runner, touter, or decoy-duck 
for young men about town who wanted money, 
but he found the poor wretched ex -millionaire 
quite unsuitable for his purpose. " He is aged," 
Mr. Sheenysson, who was a sporting character, 
said conclusively ; " he is gone at the knees, and 
spavined. There is no pace and no action in 
him; he is only fit for a night cab, and I am 
afraid it won't be long before poor old G. goes to 
the knackers." 

He was going thither, or to the dogs, or to the 
deuce, or on some equally dreary pilgrimage, to 
his own bewilderment and the despair of his wife, 
when Mr. Sims from Cogens Inn once more 
appeared upon the stage. Months had passed 
since Mr. Sims had made a momentous appearance 
in the lodging-house parlour in Praed Street, 
Paddington. It was then that, in a few words, 
he had relieved Sir Jasper's mind from a great 
burden, that he had extricated him from an 
awful peril, that he had taken away the sword of 
Damocles so long impending over him, that he 
had rolled away for ever the stone like unto that 
which overhung the sultan's bed, and for years had 
threatened to topple over and crush him. It was 
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done in a moment — done in' that lodging-house 
parlour. Lady Goldthorpe was horror-struck, 
but inevitably grateful. ts Goldthorpe/' he said, 
" Hugh Desborough is come to save his old 
partner from wearing fetters on his ankles, and 
working on the roads at Sydney. You have 
been a fool, and worse than a fool, but it is very 
long ago, and let bygones be bygones. Do you 
know these bills ? " 

He took out an oblong packet of papers, yellow 
and crumpled, and fly-blown, with signatures 
crossing the body of the manuscripts at right 
angles. 

" Good God ! " cried the baronet ; " they are 
the papers which were held by that woman." 

"They are; they are all forgeries, as you 
know. There is no statute of limitation for 
felony. There are twenty years' transportation 
in every one of those scraps of worthless paper ; 
they have been got from our little friend, never 
mind how. I got them. I want to get some- 
thing else from her, and will if I can. And 
now, my friend, we will burn all these little 
acceptances." 

He took the oblong packet — it was summer — 
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and thrust it between the bars of the bright little 
grate, with its trumpery garniture of paper and 
tinsel shavings. He kindled a match and thrust 
it into the heap, and away .up the chimney, with 
a thin flame, and a thick cloud of white smoke, 
and a few bright sparks, went garniture of paper 
and tinsel shavings, Judge, Jury, Counsel for the 
Prosecution, sentence, hulks, chain gang, dis- 
grace, and ruin. Sir Jasper Goldthorpe was free, 
and to the world as innocent as the babe unborn. 

He drew a long breath, and put his hand to his 
heart. 

"You have nothing more of the same kind 
out," asked Mr. Sims; "nothing more at three 
months, five-and-twenty years old, with a little 
mistake in the handwriting, have you ? " 

"Nothing, so help me Heaven ! " 

"Then, oh be joyful," observed Mr. Sims, 
scattering the blackened embers of the paper 
with the poker. "I should just like to know, 
however, how much Mrs. A. has had out of you 
on the strength of those valuable securities." 

" Thousands, thousands," murmured the baronet, 
rocking himself to and fro. 

" How many thousands, — ten ? " 
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" More, much more." 

" Whew ! " and Mr. Sims indulged in a pro- 
longed whistle. " Of all the artful little parties 
I ever heard of, our* friend was certainly the 
artfullest. What a pity it is she could not resist 
her Impulse." 

" Where is she now ? " asked Sir Jasper. 

" Abroad; she will never come home; she is 
quite safe, but scarcely sound. She is very ill, 
but I have not quite done with her yet." 

And it was thus Sir Jasper escaped dreadful 
consequences. 

Think it not strange for me to have dismissed 
his deliverance so rapidly. In life such eventu- 
alities are quite as instantaneous. "lis the merest 
chance, the turn of a hair, the weight of a grain 
of sand, whether black or red turns up, whether 
escape or catastrophe come. I knew a pros- 
perous merchant once, who told me that in early 
youth he was dismissed from the great counting- 
house, where he was an office-boy, dismissed 
through no fault of his own, and left friendless 
and almost destitute in the Great Desert of 
London. He knew not what to do, or where to 
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go to seek employment. He had been in the 
habit of paying in money and drlwing money 
out at his employer's bank; he had been in 
the habit of obtaining fresh cheque-books for the 
firm when needed. A mad desperate thought 
came over him one morning, when he felt most 
hungry and most forlorn. Should he go to the 
bank, ask for a cheque-book — the clerks might 
not know of his dismissal — forge a draft for 
money, get it cashed, and fly to America with the 
proceeds. He paced the great hall of the General 
Post Office, revolving this wicked project in his 
mind. He was on the point of yielding to the 
devil that was within him, when, as it seemed to 
him, the expression of a human countenance 
came over the dial of the Post Office great clock. 
It seemed to warn, to conjure, to implore him to 
turn back from his black design. By God's 
mercy he did so ; and, although he had no bed 
and no supper that night, he obtained employ- 
ment the very next day, and when he told me 
the story he was a rich man. But his honesty had 
trembled in the balance, and a hair's breadth, or 
the weight of a sand-grain, might have turned 
the scale. " To be or not to be," translated into 
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" Do or not to do," is one of the swiftest but one 
of the fiercest conflicts that has ever waged in 
the human heart. And the decision is made in a 
moment. I will marry Miss Jones, I won't 
marry Miss Jones, either the one or the other, 
and you vault into Paradise or are plunged into 
Tophet for life. The most sensible determination 
to come to is, perhaps, not to marry Miss Jones ; 
tell her that you will regard her as a sister, and 
you have no idea of how fond she will be of her 
dear brother. 

This was Mr. Sims' first active deliverance of 
Sir Jasper from his self- created Philistines. 
" You must get out of this, Goldthorpe," he said, 
when the Baronet sheepishly confided to him his 
wretched embarrassments caused by corn and coal 
and bubble schemes. u You are not fit for busi- 
ness, and business is not fit for you; you'll get 
yourself into some mess, and write your own 
name or somebody else's once too often. You 
must do the quiet gentleman, and live upon your 
means. I'll find the means, and speak to Lady G. 
about it." 

Mr. Sims found the means and spoke to Lady G. 
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A ten-roomed house was taken at Kentish Town. 
Mr. Sims had it neatly but not expensively 
furnished from a cheap upholsterer's in Tot- 
tenham Court Road; and Lady Goldthorpe — 
there is no use in disguising the fact — took to 
letting lodgings. But so far as the house at 
Kentish Town was concerned, the hereditary 
dignity was dropped. It was Mr. and Mrs. 
Mordaunt, who were happy to let apartments 
furnished to single gentlemen, with partial board 
if required, — not Sir Jasper and Lady Gold- 
thorpe. The single gentlemen came, and had 
decent accommodation for their ten or twelve 
shillings a week. One gentleman from the 
Custom House insisted upon practising on the 
trombone early in the morning and late at night, 
and had speedy warning in consequence. An- 
other was troubled with fits, and fell down stairs 
regularly every Sunday morning. A third was 
an entomologist, and formed a collection of 
live cockroaches, which crawled about the house 
generally in an embarrassing manner. Then 
there was one gentleman who turned cut to be 
a swindler, and brought a trunk, neatly packed 
with bricks; and when he went away, without 
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paying his rent, took with him a few books, 
chimney ornaments, and other articles of trifling 
value. But, on the whole, Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 
daunt got on very satisfactorily with their single- 
gentlemen lodgers, sat rent free, and were ena- 
bled to lay by some little surplus. To see Mrs. 
Mordaunt, once Lady Goldthorpe, bustling about 
the house with its cheap furniture, painted 
washhand-stands, and printed druggets; making 
out the little bills of her single-gentlemen lodgers, 
wrangling in the little kitchen with an Irish 
servant, with a face like a kidney potato, who 
had an incorrigible propensity for black-leading 
her face as well as the stoves, and with her suc- 
cessor, a stolid young person from the workhouse, 
aged fourteen, who was sulky and lazy and obsti- 
nate and vicious, and who was once detected in 
eating raw beefsteak ; to watch her parleying on 
the door-step with a gentleman in highlows, 
corduroys, and a seal-skin cap, who came with a 
donkey and sold cauliflowers : you would have 
had much difficulty in recognising the magnificent 
Lady Goldthorpe in her palace at Onyx Square, 
throning it on silken couches and sumptuous 
carpets, scattering her gold about her in bound- 
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less profusion, waited upon by giants in plash 
and powder and gold lace. The world sees 
changes just as curious. One thinks of Napoleon 
at St. Helena, squabbling over the quantity and 
quality of his rations, grumbling because his 
cocked hat had lost its nap, and his uniform coat 
was growing white at the seams. And yet I 
think that Lady Goldthorpe was happier now 
than when she lived in Onyx Square — almost as 
happy, indeed, as when she was the tenant of a 
back parlour of a little shop in a petty country 
town. 

The Reverend Ernest Goldthorpe allowed his 
parents a hundred and fifty pounds a year ; the 
pittance was paid to them weekly ; for Ernest had 
an uneasy sensation that his father would begin 
to speculate so soon as he had any considerable 
amount of money in his hands. The young 
gentleman in the Foreign Office was reduced to 
the dire necessity of living upon his salary, which 
to a young gentleman in the Foreign Office is a 
very dire necessity indeed. I am constrained to 
say that he thought himself very much ill-used by 
his father, that he imagined himself to have been 
in some degree defrauded of a share in a splendid 
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inheritance; and that he bore some malice to the 
author of his days in consequence. He could no 
longer be called Bullion Goldthorpe by his fellow- 
clerks. Livery-stable keepers, tailors, cigar-dealers, 
did not compete for his custom. He was no 
longer a young man of expectations. He alluded 
to his degenerate papa as seldom as possible, and 
devoted himself with much ardour to the cultiva- 
tion of his opportunities at evening parties, in the 
hope of marrying a young lady with money. As 
nature had endowed him with a smooth pretty 
face and a pleasing tenor voice, and as he had 
acquired the difficult art of parting his hair up and 
down the middle, even from the nape of his neck 
to within an inch of his eyebrows, so neatly and so 
accurately as to make you think that his head was 
in halves, and was about to fall asunder, he be- 
came very popular [at Brompton and Kensington. 
The under-graduate, who was of a studious turn, 
sensibly left the University and took a tutorship 
in a private family ; he wrote dutifully but rarely 
to Kentish" Town : he must bear his hard lot, he 
said. A hard lot indeed, to be bred up in the 
hope of your father leaving you fifty thousand 
pounds some day, and to find out suddenly that 
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he is not worth sixpence. The Eton boy was 

kept at Eton by his stern conscientious brother, 

who destined him for the Church; but I am 

afraid that Dr. Hawtrey did not spare him so 

frequently as he might have done when he was a 

son of Mammon, and that his tutor was not very 

much inclined to condone his offences when he 

remembered that the quarterly bills for his board 

and instruction must be kept within very narrow 

limits. It sometimes occurred to his youthful 

companions to call him a beggar, whereupon he 

fought them, and thrashed them or was thrashed, 

as capricious Fortune chose to decide. It was all 

for the best. Alfred had very little pocket-money 

now, but if he had had more he might have 

injured his constitution by excesses in sweetstuff 

and shrub. The wind is tempered even to the 

shorn schoolboy, and the Etonian made up for less 

luxury by more football and more paper chases. 

The sailor abroad had his profession to depend 
upon. He was a lieutenant now, and could live 
on his pay. Just previous to the Smash he had 
been, according to custom, drawing bills with 
some prodigality upon his papa. Matters looked 
somewhat serious when those documents were 
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returned protested ; but his Captain, who was rick 
and liked the young man, compounded with his 
creditors, and lent him money to liquidate the 
composition. So all that Lieutenant Goldthorpe, 
R.N., had to wish for was a good sharp war, 
which would bring him a little fame and a little 
prize-money. 

Captain William Goldthorpe, late of the 
Dragoons, for he prudently managed to sell his 
commission just before it lapsed through his 
having overstaid his leave, made his appearance 
in due course at the Insolvent Debtors' Court. 
His debts, I need scarcely say, were prodigious; 
his assets might have been put into one of those 
walnut shells which hold Limerick gloves, silver 
thimbles, and miniature scissors. Where the 
price of the Captain's commission went to was 
never correctly known. He was asked so many 
questions at the Insolvent Court, and bullied on 
so many sides by enraged creditors, that this one 
was somehow passed by. Jack Butts charitably 
spread about the story that he owed all the money 
and more to the regimental agents ; but friendly 
George GafFerer darkly insinuated that the 
quondam Captain had made a private purse for 
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himself. His case was a very flagrant one, and 
would have fully justified a remand for eighteen 
months; but fortunately for Willy Goldthorpe, 
the Commissioner before whom he was examined 
happened to be himself in a chronically insolvent 
condition, and had recently passed through his 
own Court, and beautified the sepulchre of his 
debts with his own whitewash. His Honour held 
bill discounters of every degree in utter abomina- 
tion ; so when the Captain's schedule came to be 
discussed, he mainly confined himself to blowing 
up the gentlemen who lent money at sixty per 
cent.; and in discharging William Goldthorpe, 
told him that he left that Court without a stain 
on his character, with the esteem and commisera- 
tion of all who knew him, and with the earnest 
expression of a hope on his, the Commissioner's, 
part, that he would be able to retrieve his fallen 
fortune and employ his brilliant talents for the 
benefit of that society of which he bade fair to be 
a conspicuous ornament. It is thus that some 
of us do not get our deserts, and that a great 
many of us do 'scape the whipping. As to the 
other poor rogues, let them be triced up to the 
halberds, and, drummer, see that you warm their 

02 
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shoulders thoroughly — the rascals ! — with whole- 
some whipcord. Captain Goldthorpe — once a 
Captain, always a Captain — drove down to his 
club ip the rapidest of Hansoms, gave the driver 
half-a-crown instead of a shilling for his fare, had 
a very nice little dinner, drank a bottle of very 
sound Pomard, and afterwards, over his Seltzer- 
water and Cognac and the most fragrant of 
Havannahs, put the smoking-room in a roar with 
an account of his recent ordeal, of the humours of 
the Commissioner, and specially of the examina- 
tion of an insolvent umbrella-maker, with a club- 
foot and an impediment in his speech, who, after 
undergoing a stern and terrifying lecture, had 
been remanded for six months by the indignant 
judicial functionary, who had recently gone 
through his own Court, for the heinous offence 
of contracting a debt of nine pounds seven 
shillings without reasonable expectations of pay- 
ment. A hardened wretch, this umbrella-maker, 
clearly ; and you see there are some people who 
do get their deserts, and are soundly swinged 
by outraged Justice. 

Captain Goldthorpe consoled himself very well 
under his misfortunes. He had a handsome 
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figure, a good constitution, very long moustachios, 
and a cheerful disposition. He could ride and 
drive, and fence, and shoot, and box, and by a 
large circle of acquaintances was deemed pre- 
eminently a good fellow. He was not compelled, 
so far as his adventures in this chronicle are set 
down, to turn riding-master or veterinary surgeon 
or commission agent. The Captain went abroad. 
In the gay circles of Paris, in the cheerful Pas- 
sages of Brussels, but chiefly at those delightful 
places on the Rhine where a medical regimen is 
combined with the pursuit of roulette and rouge et 
noir, Captain Goldthorpe found diversion after 
his many troubles. He ate of the best, and drank 
of the best, and rode blood horses, and was highly 
popular amongst scores of good fellows and dash- 
ing and adventurous spirits like himself. Time 
works wonders, and a great many changes take 
place in twelve months. In eighteen hundred 
and fifty-two Captain Goldthorpe, principally of 
the Rhine, was in a transition state. I think the 
state he had left was that of the pigeon, and I am 
afraid that the state into which he was entering 
was that of the hawk. He was as good-natured 
as ever, and would have written to his parents 
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and assisted them, only he was such a bird of 
passage, and he had not time, and it was a bore, 
yon see, and he could not do much now for the 
poor old governor, and he had lost the address in 
Kentish Town ; and so he did not write, and at 
the end of the year for aught he cared for the 
father that begat, or the mother that bore him, 
he might have been a foundling. 

These are the separations that money, or the 
loss of money, makes between parents and; 
children, between kinsmen and kinswomen, and 
schoolfellows and old friends. These are the 
things that make life terrible, and change flesh 
and blood into stone and warm blood into brine! 
and turn our hair grey before the time. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

UPWARDS AND DOWNWARDS TO AN END. 

" There is a sore evil which I have seen under 
the sun, namely, riches kept for the owners 
thereof to their hurt. But those riches perish by 

evil travail, and he begetteth a son and there is 

* 

nothing in his hand." The Preacher is secular as 
well as sacred, and he may surely be quoted with- 
out irreverence in a work about worldlings. For 
who knew so much of the world and its way as 
King Sftbrnpn, the Jewish merchant, as Mr. Bus- 
kin called him, the Sir Charles Coldstream, the 
used-up, blas£ sovereign, rather, he may be called, 
of antiquity. He who found that all was vanity, 
and turned to behold Wisdom in Madness and 
Folly, and held that there should be no remem- 
brance of the Wise any more than of the Fool 
for ever, and that there was nothing better than 
that a man should rejoice in his own works, 
^md that money answereth all things, must have 
been acquainted with Mammon, and known 
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the power and the [importance of silver and 
golden dross. 

Sir Jasper Goldthorpe had kept riches to his 
hurt, and had lost it through evil travail, and had 
begotten sons, and there was nothing in their 
hands. And vet Sir Jasper Goldthorpe walked 
Regent Street, and was a Baronet there. At 
home, in Milliken Street, Kentish Town, he was 
Mrs. Mordaunf s the lodging-house keeper's 
husband, at whom the Irish servant girl, with a 
face like a]kidney potato, and the young person 
from the workhouse who ate raw beef, jeered. 
The single-gentlemen lodgers called him the man 
of the house, and were under the general impres- 
sion that he cleaned the knives and blacked the 
boots. He had been seen fetching in the beer 
from the Bag o' Nails hostelry round the corner. 
Chype, the landlord, was of opinion that he had 
been unfortunate in the retail shoe trade. He 
was held in no estimation by the butcher. The 
greengrocer disdained him and called him "a 
party ." The baker hesitated to execute his orders 
without instructions from Mrs. Mordaunt. The 
tax collector did not lift his hat to him. The gas 
was rude to him. The water rates said in an im- 
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perious voice that lie could not call again when 
the ex-millionaire meekly opened the door to that 
official. He had taken to snuffing, but he had 
no credit at the tobacco shop. The omnibus con- 
ductors at the Eyre Arms, when he purposed tra- 
velling eastward, called him " Guv'n'r," and 
enjoined him to look alive. He was thoroughly 
despised, for he was in the scrape, as Mr. King- 
lake has it, of being alive and old and poor. Not 
one of the paltry and shabby beings with whom 
he had commerce dreamt that this had been a 
King of Men, a captain of fifties and of thou- 
sands; a potentate who could write Yo el rey — 
who could compel friendship and adulation, and 
flattery and lip-service by the lifting of his little 
finger; who could raise men to riches or fling 
them into beggary by a stroke of his pen. Mr. 
Mordaunt, of Milliken Street, was the shabbiest 
of old broken-down hacks discarded from the 
chariot of Fortune. He was not richer in Regent 
Street, but he enjoyed more consideration. The 
milliners' girls gossiping in their workrooms as he 
tottered past called him a fine old gentleman. 
He ventured sometimes so far as the Burlington 
Arcade, and would be looked upon by its idle 
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frequenters as a nobleman whose eccentricities led 
him to dress so shabbily. Now and then some old 
patrician acquaintance coming from the clubs or 
alighting from his carriage would recognise and 
hold him in chat for a minute or so, and returning 
home say, "I met poor old Goldthorpe to-day; he 
is quite worn out." He was known at some half- 
dozen shops in the purlieus of Regent Street, and 
the shop people bowed to him and called him Sir 
Jasper. He belonged to a little club held at a 
tavern in Beak Street, whose members were chiefly 
poor artists, struggling newspaper men, briefless 
barristers, patientless surgeons, with one or two 
rich Regent Street tradesfolk, and these jolly dogs 
were kind to him and made much of him, partly 
pr fun, partly through pity, and partly through 
that odd esteem for a man with a handle to his 
name which lingers in the British breast. There 
is something in knowing a live Baronet, even if 
he be not worth twopence-halfpenny in the world. 
Sir Jasper would meet his club acquaintances in 
Regent Street, and they would take his arm and 
show him off, and introduce him to their acquaint- 
ances as a kind of lion. He was wont to brag in a 
feeble manner of his past riches, and to point with 
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tremulous cane to such and such a haughty one 
rolling by in his chariot, who affected not to know 
him now, but whom he had lifted from the mud, 
and whose fortune he had made. He throve on 
these miserable little vanities, grew quite gay and 
jaunty towards five o'clock, and would lift his 
napless hat in defiance to the rolling chariots for 
all that their occupants turned their heads the 
other way. " The obtrusiveness of that man is dis- 
gusting," quoth Tom Tadpole on his hired hack, 
when the Baronet persisted in saluting him ; " he 
still thinks he is one of us." " The bankrupt old 
beggar," muttered the envious Mopps, who always 
took a walk in Regent Street on fine afternoons, 
in order to glower at and to curse the people who 
seemed richer than he. " He had the impudence 
to bow to me the other day while I was talking to 
Mr. Secretary Calipash, on the strength, forsooth, 
of having met me at dinner ; he was always a 
cad and made long speeches. I hate long speeehes 
and cads." Thus Mopps. 

It would have been twenty times better for 
this wretched old man had his name really been 
Mordaunt, and had he and his wife really been 
born to the condition of letting lodgings, and had 
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his baronetcy faded away like Alnaschar's vision 
of riches. But it was not to be so. He clung 
to his baronetcy with a feeble fierceness. He 
grudged that it should descend to his son — 
his cruel, cold-hearted, upstart son, he called him 
now. Towards five o'clock he would slink into 
a little pastrycook's shop in Cranbourne Street, 
and in whose back parlour he had a chop, pota- 
toes, and a cup of coffee for ninepence; or he 
would lurk into a cheap French ordinary behind 
the Quadrant, where he would feed on leather 
and prunella, or stale fish dressed up with 
cunning sauces. The waiter at Bagaboshe's 
restaurant called him "Milor," and when trade 
was dull he would discourse with that servitor, 
who was a Swiss by an Italian mother and a 
Polish father, on his bygone prosperity and the 
ingratitude of the world. Then, unless it hap- 
pened to be club night, he would fade away into 
a tavern in Warwick Street, and drink his cold 
gin-and-water, and prattle about the city articles 
in the newspapers, and be looked up to as a sort 
of "second-hand oracle by the small tradesmen in 
the neighbourhood. There was a barmaid who 
was compassionate to him, and gave him snuff 
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from a large Scotch mull for nothing. He would 
reach home by omnibus by ten o'clock, and be put 
to bed by Lady Goldthorpe ; and sometimes, when 
he had taken a little too much gin-and-water, 
he would cry, and take the stumps of his many 
cheque-books from their drawer, and maunder 
over them in a pitiable manner. We will drop 
the curtain, if you please, upon this not too 
cheerful spectacle. 

And Magdalen Hill, where was she? Why, 
was she not by the side of her old friend, her 
old guardian? Magdalen had gone away. And, 
as usual, pride had done it all. In the very 
earliest days of Sir Jasper's bankruptcy, Letitia 
Salusbury had sought her out with offers of 
assistance. Lord Chalkstonehengist's daughter 
was as generous as she was good : she would 
have given her ears away; she would have 
pawned her earrings to help any one in distress. 
" What can I do for you ? " was her first question 
to Magdalen. " Your fortune, I know, is gone, 
but mine remains. You know that papa is very 
rich, and that he will do anything I ask him. 
Only say what we are to do when this dreadful 
botheration of a bankruptcy is over." So far all 
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promised well ; but the two girls had not been a 
quarter of an hour together before they had a 
fierce, hot, deadly quarrel. It was about Ruthyn 
Pendragon. That exceedingly vulgar person once 
more came on the tapis, and with his clumsy feet 
was once more the means of tearing the carpet 
to pieces. I believe that Letitia pressed Magdalen 
to marry him. I fear that Miss Hill spoke with 
even fiercer scorn and disdain of the ex-curate 
than had hitherto been her wont. She accused 
him of living oil Letitia's bounty. "You gave 
him money in the lodging-house, you know you 
did/' she said, in passionate tones. The two 
women wrangled as only proud and passionate 
women with no listeners by can wrangle. They 
parted not to meet again. Letitia flung away in 
a rage, telling Magdalen that she might starve for 
a proud and obstinate wretch. Miss Hill, with 
drawn-up form, white face, and quivering Up, 
said things not so violent, but that were more 
pointed and left deeper marks behind them. 
And could ladies who had moved in the best 
society so wrangle ? I thought it was only the 
common people who quarrelled. " Tush ! " answers 
Senor Asmodeus, "if you will waitjwhile I unroof 
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this house in Belgravia, you shall see my Lady 
fling the silver tea-pot at my Lord's head, and 
the Honourable Mrs. Lamb box her grown-up 
daughter's ears ; and hear what a fine clatter of 
crockeryware is made when the breakfast table is 
overturned; and what an edifying war of words 
is waged in that very low life which is sometimes 
carried on above stairs." Be quiet, lame Devil, you 
are but a deformed cynic, invented by a grinning 
Frenchman; and it must be only the common 
people who quarrel and throw things at one 
another. The breach between Letitia and Mag- 
dalen was not to be healed, and the whole 
Goldthorpe family suffered through that deadly 
feud. Sir Jasper was inclined to [be querulous, 
and to murmur at the injury which Magdalen's 
stupid pride, as he called it, had inflicted on his 
prospects of assistance from the wealthy Lord 
Chalkstonehengist and his open-handed daughter. 
His wife, as wives will, took her husband's part ; 
and there was sullen animosity in the wretched 
little household even before they left Paddington. 
So Magdalen went away, stern, proud, and un- 
forgiving. She sold her trinkets, she sold almost 
all her clothes, save the black garb she continued 
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to wear in remembrance of the dead Hugh. She 
advertised, with a grim persistency, day after day 
in the Times for a situation as governess. She 
got one at last in a school at Clapham, where she 
was to teach everything, and have thirty pounds 
a year and her washing. The place was the 
wretchedest of wretched ones. The schoolmis- 
tress was the daughter of a cheesemonger, and 
had in earlv life been a lady's maid. She could 
not spell ; the writing-master made out her quar- 
terly bills; but she was scrupulously particular 
as to references, and in taking only the daughters 
of gentlemen as pupils. She had a parlour- 
boarder at a hundred guineas a year, who was 
forty years old, and mad, and used to cut her 
dress into snippets with a pair of scissors, and 
wolf her food with her fingers, and wander 
about the house with her hair down like a 
Banshee, nearly frightening the scholars into fits. 
There was a French governess who almost set the 
house on fire about once a week with reading 
novels in bed ; and an English teacher, who 
maintained an amatory correspondence with a 
dancing-master, and subsequently with one of 
the big boys at Dr. Wackerbath's establishment 
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close by. The governesses all hated one another ; 
and the schoolmistress bullied everybody, from the 
servants to the parlour-boarders ; and in this edu- 
cational Inferno Miss Magdalen Hill passed eight 
months. It was good for her pride. Perhaps it 
is good for pomp to take physic sometimes and 
repent. Did she? I am afraid not. She was 
as cold and self-possessed as ever, and went about 
her duties in a strict, unbending way. She bore 
the abuse of the coarse, avaricious hag who ruled 
the school, and the envy and malice of the 
shrewish women who were her fellow-governesses, 
and the ceaseless teasing of half a hundred 
tiresome girls. She was very cool and calm 
without; but I think, nevertheless, there was 
still a raging fever within her. The Spanish 
Inquisition is abolished, as you know ; the 
thumb-screws and the scavenger's daughter in 
the Tower lie idle; the Smithfield fires are 
quenched ; the pillory is headless ; the stocks 
are legless : but believe me, there are many 
thousand genteel stucco-covered houses in this fair 
metropolis and its suburbs, where the amenities 
of the Inquisition are practised all the year round, 

and the torture-chamber has its tenants, every day. 
vol. in. t 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE AGONY OP FLORENCE AEMYTAGE : STAGE 

THE LAST. 

Yes, she had been a great traveller. Amiens, 
St. Lazare, Lewes, Kirkdale, Kilmainham, La 
Bourbe, Mannheim, Milan, Preston, Nice ; from 
Lancashire to Lombardy, from the Maritime Alps 
to the Sussex Downs, the little feet, sometimes 
against their will, had wandered. She had been 
in twenty gaols, and had undergone twenty sen- 
tences. She, the gay and luxurious, had been 
accustomed from her youth upwards to stone 
floors and iron doors, to prison gaolers and prison 
fare. To be arrested and tried, and kept in capti- 
vity for robbing and swindling, were no novelties 
to her. They were the little reverses incidental to 
a career such as hers had been. It is not sur- 
prising she did not talk about them in polite 
society. We are all of us acquainted with some 
little topics which we don't mention in the draw- 
ing-room. We don't feel it essential to enlighten 
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<every chance acquaintance about our wig and 
our cancer, about our false teeth and our pawn 
tickets ; about our brother in Colney Hatch, alid 
our uncle who was hanged. We are very apt 
to prate about the skeleton in our neighbour's 
cupboard, but do not feel inclined to make 
a show of the very neat specimen of osteology 
that our own private cabinet may contain. We 
remember what Napoleon said about domestic 
laundry-work, and hold our tongues, and are 
wise. I never yet heard a gentleman volunteer 
a full, true, and particular account of how he 
was kicked in Pall Mall, or a lady disclose the 
precise circumstances which led to her wearing 
false fronts. 

If I were to give you a detailed account of 
the career of Florence Armytage, it would swell 
this work to thrice its destined size. If I were 
to enumerate, even in the driest catalogue- 
maker's fashion, her escapades, her misdeeds, her 
triumphs, and her humiliations, the catalogue 
would fill a volume. When the man, Agar, was under 
cross-examination at a famous trial, the advocate, 
thinking to pose him, asked him how he earned 
his livelihood during the past twenty years. He 

T 2 
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answered, confidently, "By crime." It was the 
naked simple truth. Precisely the same may be 
said of Florence. By crime, and crime alone, she 
had lived for years. Reticence and evasion are 
of no use now ; it was tempus abire for her. The 
truth must be told about the woman. This poor 
little popinjay must be stripped of its silken rags 
and golden gewgaws, and exposed as a poor trem- 
bling forked radish of a criminal as she was. 
These are hard words to say, but they must be 
said. She had been a liar and a thief from her 
cradle. She had been expelled from innumerable 
schools for misconduct. She robbed the aunt 
who brought her up. But in all the anguish of 
all the punishments her sins brought upon her, 
she was always obstinate and defiant. She had 
a fatal gift for caligraphy, and forged her school- 
fellows' names in her earliest copy-books. How, 
when she went to India, the passengers in the 
ship lost rings and money ; how winners at play 
suddenly found their stakes disappear; how at the 
up-country station where she lived with her hus- 
band, wretched native servants were discharged 
for robberies which she had committed; how 
when she came back to Europe, she plundered 
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and cheated right and left; how many ladies* 
maids were discharged for the sake of trinkets 
which she had purloined ; how many tradespeople 
in England and on the continent, bankers, hotel- 
keepers, money-changers were fleeced : but it is use- 
less to pursue the sickening chronicle. The edifice 
that she had built up, glistening white as snow 
without, black as hell within, had toppled down 
upon her miserable head and crushed her. There 
had come an end to the lying, and cogging, and 
fawning, and deceiving. Under one of her in- 
numerable false names she had been tried at 
the Court of Assizes of the Seine for forgery and 
jewel robbery, and had been sentenced to twenty 
years' hard labour. 

It would have been easy for the authorities to 
have tried her under her own name, which they 
knew perfectly well, and for far graver crimes. 
They could have had her head off her shoulders 
in a trice : her guilt was patent to at least a dozen 
shrewd lawyers and police spies. Simon Lefranc, 
the examining Judge, the Procurator- General, 
the President of the Criminal Court, knew well 
that she was a murderess, and had killed a man. 
But she had listened in time to judicial argument 
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and judicial persuasion, and compromised with 
justice, and saved her head. At the nick of time 
her Influence bestirred himself. Her Influence 
was powerful, but the scandal created by her 
crimes would have been so horrible had all that 
had been known about her been published, that 
her Influence, potent as he was, was forced to 
be cautious. Her Influence could do almost, but 
not quite, everything in France. A week since 
her last examination by Monsieur Plon had 
passed, when her Influence was admitted in the 
dead of night into her cell. A close carriage had 
brought him from a side door in the Rue de 
Rivoli to the Quai de THorloge. Her Influence 
said little, and made no noise. He was wrapped 
in a cloak, and no one saw his face. It was the 
last time that Florence and her Influence were to 
meet on earth. 

" Tenez, madame, il faut en finir" was said 
to her in a voice accustomed to command. 

"You used to call me Florence," she remarked 
bitterly. 

" It was long ago, the end has come, ask what 
you want." 

" Set me free." 
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" It is impossible ; you must be imprisoned for 
twenty years." 

" You are very different from what you used to 
be. Do you forget the old days ? " 

" I remember them too well. What I tell you 
is for the best. You must be sentenced for 
twenty years, et puis on verra" He went away, 
and she saw him no more ; but orders were given 
that night that not a day of her sentence was to 
be remitted, that no prayer or petition from her 
was to be received, and that her name was never 
to be mentioned in high places. 

" It was time to put a stop to her," her In- 
fluence said, as he sat that night smoking his 
cigar, with his feet on the fender. "She has 
played the diable a quatre long enough. If we 
could have another Troy to-morrow, that woman 
would burn it down." 

Florence's compromise with Justice was not 
without some sacrifice on her part. The autho- 
rities wanted an oblong packet of papers from 
her. After a la3t sharp struggle she gave them 
up. There were certain little revelations too 
concerning a portrait in a golden locket. These 
revelations she made, — they were probably no 
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secrets to her Influence. The secret of her last 
and greatest crime was now buried in her own 
breast. It was safe from the lawyers and police 
spies. It was safe with her Influence; it was 
safe with her accomplice. A young English des- 
perado, who had been tried for burglary and 
murder at Chaillot more than two years before, 
who narrowly escaped the capital penalty, and 
died from a wound he received in an attempt to 
escape from the galleys at Belleriport, whither he 
had been sent to hard labour for life. How clever 
she had been to avoid being arraigned with him ! 
— and what had all her cleverness come to now ? 

Her disappearance from England was but a 
nine days' wonder. In the polite world she had 
always been but a bird of passage, and, for aught 
they knew, she might be enjoying herself in Paris 
or Italy, or in the East even. Only Lord Carna- 
tion happening to be in Paris in the autumn of 
'51, and strolling into the Court of Assizes of the 
Seine one morning, to see if he could get up. a 
little useful cramming as to the French judi- 
cial system, saw sitting on the bench of the 
accused, between two gendarmes, a woman with 
yellow hair, and in the coarse prison dress, the 
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sight of whose face made him turn white as a 
sheet, and tremble all over. The yellow-haired 
woman's eye met his as he stood among the 
auditory, and a livid spot came to each of her 
cheeks, and she grinned a ghastly grin. But the 
woman was arraigned as Femme Maillard, of Belle- 
ville. She was interrogated, and she answered in 
the purest French. She was tried, and sentenced 
to twenty years' hard labour in the usual way, 
and Lord Carnation, rubbing his eyes, murmured 
that it was very odd, very odd indeed, but that 
he must have made a mistake. He had not made 
a mistake. He had seen Florence Armytage; 
but I have been told that a day or two after the 
trial his lordship received an anonymous letter in 
which he was particularly advised to hold his 
tongue about what he had seen at the Palais de 
Justice, and was moreover informed in the 
politest of terms, that whatever he said would be 
sure to come to the writer's ears, and that if 
ever he hazarded any indiscreet comments tend- 
ing to establish an identity between the Femme 
Maillard and any other living creature, he, the 
writer, would be under the painful necessity of 
blowing out his lordship's brains on the first con- 
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venient opportunity. The letter was signed, 
" One who keeps his word/' and Lord Carnation, 
whose moral courage was not of the very highest 
calibre, took the advice volunteered to him in 
good part, and carefully refrained from any refer- 
ence to Mrs. Armytage in his future conversa- 
tions. Only once, when Lord Groomporter, 
whose notions of things were generally of the 
most confused order, declared he had seen her 
at Baden Baden with a Russian Prince to whom 
she was married, the Earl of Carnation said 
he had heard that she was on the Continent, but 
he did not think she would be back for twenty 

vears. 

» 

There were persons in England, however, even 
more interested in her exodus. The commercial 
and financial world — that is to say, a vast number 
of shopkeepers and bill-discounters, both in town 
and country — had been swindled and forged upon 
by her to an almost inconceivable amount. They 
began to have a dim perception that the fashion- 
able Mrs. Armytage was also the notorious Miss 
Armlet, was also the Countess Prigolski from 
Popoff in Poland, that she was the twin-sister 
of Lady Arabella Tothill Fielding, if not that 
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distinguished, though spurious and felonious, 
member of the aristocracy herself. Then it was 
discovered that she and Mrs. Hicks Hall were one 
and the same person : — in fact, there was no end 
to Florence's aliases and Florence's felonies. Sad- 
dington and Dedwards, Wittle and Gumtickler, 
innumerable hosiers, haberdashers, milliners, 
jewellers, and mantuamakers, had been honoured 
by her custom, and had suffered by her. Ephraim 
Tigg, of Stockwell, was in a fury. She had 
robbed him of thousands, he said ; he wanted to 
send Daniel Forrester to the World's End after 
her. He wanted to go before the grand jury 
and prefer a bill against her. He would have her 
hanged, he would have her burnt alive, he piped 
out. But a person named Sims went discreetly 
about and threw oil upon the troubled waters. 
Filoe and Co. of Coger's Inn took up a great 
many of her bills. Five shillings in the pound 
satisfied many of her creditors. More than 
one West End bill-discounter had good reasons 
for not mentioning her name with harshness, 
nay, even for remembering her with a certain 
kind of gratitude for the good things she had put 
in their way. 
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<c By Jove, sir ! " Mr. Domitian Doo, of 
Argyle Street, would remark to his familiars, 
" that woman was the best tout in London ! 
She would bring the Horse Guards down in 
a body, jack-boots and all, to do a bit of 
stiff at three months. She would gammon the 
whole bar of England into taking half wine, and 
the 'ouse of Peers into taking one-third cash and 
the rest in ivory frigates and camels' bits. If she 
had not bust up so sudden, she would have 
brought the Bench of Bishops and the Board of 
Admiralty down to my shop for a trifle in the 
way of accommodation." 

Was she chaste? I declare that I do not 
know. No one ever knew. There might have 
been one pure spot on that blackened heart, one 
unsullied moment in that wicked life. Liar, 
swindler, forger, thief, she was known to be. 
Murderess, the French lawyers and police spies 
declared she was ; but of Florence ArmytagQ as 
a chaste or unchaste woman none could speak 
with certainty. Her Influence perhaps knew, 
but he was silent. 

She was the yellow-haired woman Lord Car- 
nation had seen in Paris, but no Lord Groom- 
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porter had ever seen her in Baden Baden. She 
was taken away, three days after her sentence, in 
a cellular van, — a horrible dungeon upon wheels, 
which almost jolted and rattled her to death, 
and within whose narrow confines she passed 
three days and nights of agony, in darkness and 
stifling heat, — to a great prison in the centre of 
Prance. She was to have undergone twenty 
years' hard labour, but she never performed one 
hour of that penance. The day after her arrival 
at her prison-house, she broke with her fist the 
glass window of her cell, — it was secured by brass 
without, — powdered some pieces into minute 
fragments, and actually swallowed a handful of 
splintered glass. That was to kill herself. Her 
throat was frightfully lacerated; her hands and 
lips and tongue were almost cut to pieces; but 
she did not die. She had a long, long illness, 
but recovered. She had a horrible fever, and her 
hair fell off, and she became ugly. She knew 
that herself; for she clawed off a pewter button 
from a gaoler's coat, and polished it till she could 
see her face in the tiny mirror, and so found that 
she was hideous. Her hair fell off, as I have 
Baid; but her vanity was not quite gone, for she 
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was found skimming the grease off her broth 
with a scrap of woollen rag, to use it as pomatum. 
When she recovered, she tried to hang herself 
over and over again. She assayed to dash her 
head against the wall of her cell; she once bit 
a piece out of her right arm in the attempt to 
open a vein; she had heard that Negro slaves, 
under punishment, had contrived to wedge their 
tongues into the oesophagus, and so suffocate 
themselves ; — but there was no use in it, and she 
could not die. She was reserved for expiation in 
this world; who dares predicate about the next? 
She went through, time after time, all the old tor- 
tures of dark dungeons, strait-waistcoats, fetters, 
even watchers by day and by night, hunger, and 
privation. But they could not tame her. Priests 
tried to mollify her, but in vain. She was placed, 
for many weeks, in a ward set apart for lunatic 
prisoners. There was a talk about sending her 
to the madhouse at Bicetre; but she kept her 
senses, and was only in a rage with herself and 
with the world. 

At length, by Heaven's mercy, which is never 
denied but only withheld for a season for 
Heaven's wise purpose, this most miserable of 
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His creatures fell ill. It was a decline. It proved 
one of the very rapidest nature. "Elk depMssait 
hyue d'ceil" the prison surgeons said. She wasted 
away day by day, and the two livid spots which 
showed themselves on her cheeks when from her 
bench she had seen the English nobleman at her 
trial became permanent there. Her lips were all 
scarred with those old marks made by the broken 
glass, dark brown rings encircled her eyes; if 
they had put curtain-rings upon her now instead 
of handcuffs, they would have slid off her poor 
shrunken wrists; her bones asserted themselves 
sharply beneath her skin. She was a terrible 
sight to see. 

The summer sun shone very pleasantly into her 
prison-room one June evening in 1852. Sol lucet 
omnibus. Ah, bah ! how trite it is to repeat the 
saw ; but still the sun that shines for all shone 
mercifully upon her now. She was dying, and 
knew it. But upright by her bed sat a Sister of 
Charity ; not young and well-favoured, like that 
Sister Marie des Douleurs you wot of, but old 
and harsh-featured. Sister Marie-Catherine this 
was. She was sixty; but she had nursed her 
patient with angelic care and tenderness. She 
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had another watcher by her bed too — only her 
man Sims. He had permission to be with her. 
Mr. Sims was a great traveller in his way, but a 
more prudent one than that lost creature in the 
bed. He came and went as he listed ; and since 
his arrival she had been denied no care and no 
delicacy, and had been removed from the prison 
infirmary to a cell by herself. 

Sims was a man of the world and worldly, and 
is so still, and thrives. Never mind as to whether 
he had a heart or not. Who are we that we shall 
glibly declare our neighbour's bosom to be empty, 
or filled only with flints ? How about our own 
vacuum ? How about that paving.stone beneath 
our own fifth rib ? He tended the dying woman 
with unceasing solicitude. He may have had 
about as much religious conviction as Tom Paine; 
but I know that he brought her an English Bible. 
He gave it to her just as though it had been an 
orange or a spoonful of jelly. " Perhaps you'd 
like something in that way," he said quietly, and 
walked to the window. 

The Romish nun knew what he had done, but, 
although she was of another faith, interposed no 
word of inhibition. Only, when Florence turned 
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her eyes towards her, as though in quest of some 
permission, — for she was very meek and humble 
n0 w, — the Sister of Charity bowed her head in 
encouragement, and said, " Lisez, ma fitte. La 
misdricorde de Dieu est infinie" 

And whenever Florence Armytage turned in- 
quiring eyes towards Sister Marie-Catherine, the 
nun wearied not to tell her that God's mercy was 
infinite. 

She lay on her back many hours, day after day, 
and read the book. She lay hours more, not 
reading ; her eyes closed, but not asleep ; her lips 
softly moving. 

• " Elleprie!" murmured the nun, and. took her 
rosary, and began to pray too in her fashion. 

She was so quietly lying on the evening when 
Mr. Sims came to her for the last time. He sate 
by her motionless, revolving in his mind who 
knows how many schemes, combinations,, worldly 
intrigues, and knaveries. But he never took his 
eyes off hers. 

She opened them, and murmured something 
inarticulately. 

" Drink ? " inquired Sims, his hand moving 
towards a jug of cooling beverage. 

VOL. III. u 
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She shook her head. 

"Fan?" he asked, pointing to a screen of 
paper. 

" No," she said, with an effort, and suddenly 
sitting up in bed. " Sims, let me see a clergy. 



man." 



" There is but the almoner of the gaol." 

" It's no use ! Where's the use of confessing 
my sins to him. IVe no religion; I'm neither 
Catholic nor Protestant." 

The nun seemed to understand what she said, 
albeit, good woman, she spake not a word of 
English. She rose and took the English Bible, 
and gave it to the dying woman, saying softljr, 

" Priez, ma fille. Cela vous fera du bier*." 

" You are a good woman," said Florence to 
her ; " kiss me ! " 

She held up her face and spoke in French; and 
the nun bent over her, and put her lips to her 
scarred mouth. 

She was silent for half-an-hour, and then, as 
suddenly as before, said, 

" Sims, I am sorry. I should like to do some 
good. I should like to save my father. Sims, 
he is as wicked as I am." 
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" He will do no more harm. He is dead/* 

"Dead!" 

"It was for the best. He might hare died 
in a different manner. He flew at verr hirfi 
game." 

She gave a long shndder. 

" How was it ? " she asked. 

"As I predicted all along. He carried his 
little chemical experiments too far. He died of 
apoplexy at Mrs. Donkin's — of apoplexy, you 
understand. But there were some little things 
found in his laboratory that led me to a very 
different conclusion. There was no fuss made 
about it. He died just after — so far as I can 
judge — he had discovered the Grand Secret, — 
a poison which has neither taste nor smell, and 
which leaves no vestige of its presence in the 
human body ; but which, I am afraid, is rather 
apt to kill those who inhale its vapour without 
putting a glass mask over their faces." 

She did not seem to hear him. It was certain 
that she was not paying attention to him. She 
was evidently sinking, and near her end. 

All at once, and with a sharp spasmodic cry, 

she asked : 

u 2 
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" Where is Hugh ? Is he dead too ? " 

" Hugh the convict? " 

"No; Hugh Goldthorpe. Hugh that was to 
have married Magdalen Hill. Hugh that I 
killed/' 

"Why, you know you have seen him half-a- 
dozen times within these three days." 

"I want to see him again. I want him to 
forgive me." 

<€ You silly little creature, has he not told you 
over and over again that he forgives you — that he 
hears you no malice for having buried him alive 
in that convent in Belgium — in that prison of 
Belleriport. He is Hugh Goldthorpe once more, 
no longer a lay brother or a convicts' gaoler. He 
is going home to England to his father and 
mother." 

" Sims, I must see him again — for one moment, 
dear Sims. There is something I have not yet 
asked him, and which he must do: — be quick, 
Sims, I am dying." 

Her old confederate motioned to the Sister 
of Charity to keep a watchful eye on the mori- 
bund, and left the cell. He returned anon, 
and brought with him the dead alive. " Resur- 
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gam" had been written on his coffin-plate, and 
he had risen from the tomb. He was pale and 
worn, and the shadow of his former self; but he 
was alive. 

Sims beckoned to the Sister of Charity : she 
understood, and followed him. He left Florence 
and Hugh together for twenty minutes, when the 
young man, with a scared face, opened the door, 
and bade them enter, for God's sake. 

It was the crisis of her agony. She had risen 
up to die, and was erect on the bed, but anon 
began to sway and totter. They laid her down 
with gentle force, and bathed her forehead, and 
put wine and jelly to her lips. 

Once more she sat up in bed and spake. 

" He has promised, he has promised/' she 
gasped, the sobs of death choking her utterance. 
" He has promised that he will marry Magdalen. 
Forgive me, Hugh; forgive me, Magdalen; oh, 
God, forgive me ! " 

These were the last words she uttered. It 
was now seven o'clock; but she lay till nearly 
nine quite still, and giving forth only those 
quick, husky, regular respirations that betokened 
the end. 
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The nun felt her feet, and they were cold; 
her legs were dead. The husky breathings grew 
more rapid — rapider — confused — and stopped. 
A film was drawn over her eyes, and all at 
once her flesh changed to marble, and she was 
dead. 

Instinctively, it may be, Sims muttered that it 
was very hot and close, and threw the cell-door 
open. The window was open already. And so 
her soul had elbow-room; and the Something 
— we know not what — came from between the 
parted lips of this worn sinner, and passed 
into the Open; going God knows whither, and 
to be judged God alone knows how. Truly her 
sins were scarlet; but there is snow that is 
white — and who can tell ? 

The nun drew out a silver watch, and marked 
the hour. 

"La misMcorde de Dieu est infinie" she 
murmured. u She died at nine; at ten they will 
come to put her in her shroud." 

There is little more to be said. Mrs. Armytage 
made no will; but she had nevertheless an 
executor — a faithful one too — whose name was 
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Sims. On the day of his marriage with Magdalen 
Hill, he put into the bridegroom's hands a pocket- 
book containing bank-notes to the value of three 
thousand pounds. 

ts Don't scruple to take it," said Mr. Sims to 
the astonished recipient; "it is all your own. 
You see I know a thing or two ; and Filoe 
and Co. were enabled to rescue a trifle out of the 
fire after our poor little friend's blow-up. A pro- 
digious woman that, sir. She might have gone 
anywhere, and done anything, like the Peninsular 
war — was it not the Peninsular war ? — if it had not 
been for her Impulse. Good-bye, my dear Hugh. 
Good-bye, Mrs. H. I am Hugh's godfather, you 
know, and knew him when he was a baby in long 
clothes. I'll take care that the old people don't 
want for anything. Filoe and Co. are not broken 
yet. Good-bye ; I am going to the play." 

And thus dramatically intent, although it was 
barely one o'clock in the day, Mr. Sims took his 
departure. 

Were Hugh and Magdalen happy, I wonder? 
I hope so. I know they went to Van Diemen's 
Land, and that Hugh was very successful as a 
sheep-farmer. 
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One word in conclusion. When last I heard 
of him, Ruthyn Pendragon, all ex-curate of the 
Church of England as he was, had not quite 
abandoned the clerical profession. He was still 
the Reverend Ruthyn Pendragon; he was the 
most popular and the most prosperous preacher 
in London. He had founded a new sect, — that 
of the Peculiar Christians, indeed — of which he 
was a shining light and Professor. His wit, his 
humour, his learning, his eloquence, were admired 
by hundreds of thousands of weekly worshippers. 
Bishops and prime ministers came incognito to 
hear him. The chapel in which he held forth 
proved a world too small for his enthusiastic 
admirers, and they built him a monstrous taber- 
nacle on the site of a horse-bazaar. But he was 
still, and incorrigibly so, an exceedingly vulgar 
person. He has lately taken to lecturing on 
Apes and Vermin, and his lectures are listened 
to as eagerly and applauded as vehemently as his 
sermons. I should not omit to state that he has 
taken to himself a wife, and that the lady in 
question has a right to call herself, if she so 
chooses, the Honourable Mrs. Pendragon. 

" Where are you going?" asked the tract at 
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the Goldthorpe Station. I think the deformed 
Slave was in the right when, questioned as 
to his destination, he answered that he knew 
nothing about it. Where are we all going, I 
wonder ? 



THE END. 
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